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THE CATACOMBS. 


** Miles after miles of graves and not one word or sign 
of the gloominess of death.” — Extract from 
Prof. Fules De Launay’s Lecture. 

MILEs after miles of graves, 
League after league of tombs, 
And not one sign of spectre Death, 
Waving his shadowy plumes ; 
Hope, beautiful and bright, 
Spanning the arch above — 
Faith, gentle overcoming faith, 
And love, God’s best gift, love. 


For early Christians left 
Their darlings to their rest, 
As mothers leave their little ones 
When the sun gilds the west ; 
No mourning robes of black, 
No crape upon the doors, 
For the victorious palm-bearers, 
Who tread the golden floors, 


Arrayed in garments white, 

No mournful dirges pealing, 
Bearing green branches in their hands, 
Around the tomb they’re kneeling ; 

This was their marching song, 
‘“* By death we are not holden,” 
And this their glorious funeral hymn, 
“ Jerusalem the golden.” 


Beautiful girls sleep there, 
Waiting the Bridegroom’s call, 
Each lamp is burning brilliantly, 
While the bright si:adows fall ; 
And baby martyrs passed 
Straight to the great I AM, 
While sturdier soldiers carved o’er each, 
“Victor, God’s little lamb.” 


Miles after miles of graves, 
League after league of tombs, 
The Cross upon each conqueror’s brow, 
Lights up the Catacombs ; 
“Tis in this sign we conquer,” 
Sounds on the blood-stained track, 
“Tis in this sign we conquer,” 
We gladly answer back, 
Golden Hours, 


THE FASHIONABLE FLOWER. 
A DAFFODIL IDYL, 


LET it be as Fashion wills — 
In the Park, or in the Row— 
Nothing wear but Daffodils! 


In the valley, on the hills, 
In the street, where’er you go— 
Let it be as Fashion wills, 


Though the east wind blights and clills, 
Though we think of frost and snow, 
Nothing wear but Daffodils! 





Little girls in frocks and frills, 
As they scamper to and fro, 
Let it be as Fashion wills. 


Maids in ginghams, silks and twills — 
Mary, Nina, Nellie, Flo— 
Nothing wear but Daffodils! 


Heedless of the Florist’s bills, 
Thoughtless of the sum you owe — 
Let it be as Fashion wills, 
Nothing wear but Daffodils! 
Punch, 


SONNETS OF PRAISE, 


THE VALES, 


THE nestling vales lie sheltered from rough 
winds, 

As little babes in tender keeping grow, 

Some narrow gorge each flowery limit binds ; 

Thus we from childish eyes hide elder woe. 

The vales are thick with corn, with plenty 
shine ; 

Thus should the children smile in sunny glee, 

For One hath blessed them with a love divine, 

The untried pilgrims of life’s stormy sea. 

Though rough winds cannot enter, gentle rain 

Refreshes the green vale, till springs arise, 

Their source the snow-clad hills ; so age should 

ain, 

By oahe teaching, childhood’s eager eyes. 

Rain fills the pools, the thirsty vale is blest ; 

Thus should the children thrive, by love ca- 
ressed, 


THE MOUNTAINS, 


The lofty mountains with their snowy crests, 

God’s ensigns, praise their Lord throughout 
the land ; 

Their heights, which few can reach, in human 
breasts 

Inspiring awe, yet quake beneath his hand 

Oft ’twixt their summits and the lower earth, 

The wreathing cloud-mists roll, alone they 
dwell 

As sight-dimmed age. Our cries of pain or 
mirth 

Molest them not; thus age with deadening 
spell 

Benumbs our ears, yet near each lonely peak 

Sing mountain birds, sunbeams each summit 
crown, 

From highest heaven thus God’s saints may 
seek 

Refuge in thoughts divine, though long years 
drown 

Earth’s sounds; on mountain crest reposed 
the Ark, 

Our home above shines clear, as earth grows 
dark, 

Chambers’ Journal. M. P. 
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SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


From The Scottish Review. 
SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: 1707. 
SECOND PAPER, 

[In a recent issue of this review, at the close 
of the article on “ Scotland in the Eighteenth 
Century,” the writer held out a hope that “a 
companion picture” to the one given might be 
attempted on some future occasion. The at- 
tempt is made in the following pages. The 
previous paper described the general physical 
condition of Scotland at the opening of last 
century ; the present one describes the general 
intellectual condition.] * 

I. 

SCOTTISH society at the Union was 
marked by one peculiarity which demands 
our particular notice: it had no middle 
class. This is the key to the general 
situation. ‘“ There are only two ranks of 
men among us,” says Hume of his own 
time, “ gentlemen who have some fortune 
and education, and the meanest slaving 
poor.” + There was neither wealth nor 
trade of any consequence in the country, 
as we have seen, and the usual result of 
these in free countries, a true middle 
class. The gentry, the clergy, and the 
peasantry, — this latter including the farm- 
ers and traders — were the three classes 
into which the nation was divided. The 
feudal division of society, therefore, still 
existed, and, as we shall see, much of the 
feudal spirit. 

The gentry were mostly old families, 
and as such kept their hold on the hearts 
of the dwellers on their lands and in their 
neighborhood — unless when they had 
dyed their hands in the blood of their 
countrymen — and found that “ the claims 
of long descent” were instinctively hon- 
ored by them. It came naturally, and as 
an habit of blood, to the Lowland peasant 
to acknowledge these as his social supe- 
riors. The stubborn self-assertion which 
he had shown was as yet strictly confined 
to questions of dogma and Church disci- 
pline — and would be until a greater shak- 
ing of crowns and kingdoms than he had 
been a witness of had taken place, and 
had irresistibly turned his attention to 


* Livinc Ace, No. 2055; Nov. 10, 1883. 


t Essays. The Parties of Great Britain. Note. 
The Philosophical Works of David Hume, vol. iii. 
Edinburgh: 1826, 
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questions of personal and political rights ; 
and if these were neither assailed nor 
derided, he was not more deferential than 
loyal. 

The “gentlemen ” spoken of by Hume, 
and of whom he was himself one, had, at 
this time, a scorn of mercantile and in- 
dustrial pursuits equal to that of the gen- 
tlemen of France, and the wearers of the 
black cock’s feather, the proud Duinhe- 
wassels. Handicrafts they despised, and 
handicraftsmen they treated with con- 
tempt. At that period, the gentleman 
merchant, manufacturer, or money-dealer, 
the civil engineer, architect, editor, or art- 
ist, were nearly unknown in Scotland; 
and the only form in which a man poor 
and well-born could retain the rank of 
gentleman, if he did not follow one of the 
learned professions, was by obtaining a 
commission in the army, or a government 
civil appointment.* “Our manufactures 
or trades,” says a contemporary, “ were 
carried on by the meanest of the people, 
who had small stocks and were of no 
reputation. Our weavers were few in 
number, and held in the greatest contempt. 
As manufacture was in no esteem,’’ he 
continues, “men of fortune thought it 
beneath them to breed their children to 
any business of that sort, and therefore 
the professions of law, physic, etc., have 
been reckoned the only suitable employ- 
ments for persons of birth and fortune.t 

But as only a few of these “ persons of 
birth” could find a good settlement in 
their own country, by following out any 
of the professions, numbers of them went 
abroad to swell the list, already large, of 
the scholars and soldiers of fortune who 
had passed across the seas during the two 
previous centuries to lands where they 
hoped — the scholar, to find an honored, 
undisturbed home; the soldier, some fa- 
vors, perhaps fame.{ More, however, 
preferred the ease and indigence and 
coarse, semi-barbarous pleasures of the 
capital, where, without a single worthy 
object to engage their energies, they 
lounged about, haughty and fierce, divided 

* Burton, Life and Correspondence of David Hume, 
vol. i., p. 196. 

+t The Interest of Scotland Considered, pp. 82, 121. 


t M‘Ure, History of Glasgow, pp. 345-7, is amusing 
on the pride and poverty of Scotsmen, 
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by faction and addicted to liquor, keeping 
it in continual brawls and scandals, and 
freely using their swords, which were still 
worn by gentlemen, to settle all their dif- 
ferences.* 

These were unworthy sons of unworthy 
fathers. The one portion of our history 
which all Scotsmen shrink from is the 
history of the Convention of Estates. It 
needs but it has never found an apologist. 
Its leading and most active-minded mem- 
bers have been sketched by our great his- 
torical colorist, and, unfortunately for hu- 
man nature, the unlovely portraits are too 
well witnessed to by the memoirs and 
correspondence and legal decisions of the 
period ; and these we cannot even casually 
consider without being forced to admit 
that the chief men in the Convention 
were as dishonest and unblushing seekers 
of office as either Scotland or England 
had ever seen. Virtue of the higher 
order, Roman or Christian, was an ex- 
tremely rare thing among them. Simplic- 
ity and honor, its fairest twin blossoms, 
had not yet made fragrant and beautiful 
the unwholesome and forbidding gloom of 
their castles. No imperishable scene re- 
vealing and embalming precious traits of 
personal and national character, has been 
recorded of the Convention, and floated 
down to our time to be in turn proudly 
handed on to after generations. Syco- 
phancy, self-seeking, dissimulation, and 
treachery, it must be admitted, were the 
leading characteristics of its members; 
and their evident motives in every crisis 
were mean and paltry. The Dalrymples, 
the ablest of them, were the just astonish- 
ment of their age. Their names are now 
synonymous with suppleness and sinu- 
osity of political conscience. Never, per- 
haps, had Scotland two more capable 
ministers; but never had Scotland two 
such perfect disciples of Machiavelli. 
They set the example of saving their 
house by having no traditionary policy or 
principle, and of adopting the artifice 
which subsequently became common 
among the politicians of Scotland, “of 
hedging,” of dividing their allegiance be- 
tween the rival governments, the father 


* Scott’s Heart ot Midlothian, ch. x.; Ferguson’s 
Poems: Domestic Annals, vci. iii. 





taking the one side, the son the other.* 
Earl Crawford, a pharisee of the phari- 
sees, was one of the most craven of 
souls.t Lockhart, Montgomery, Hume, 
and Fletcher, poisoned by chagrin, were 
the willing tools and mouthpieces of trea- 
son and slander. Seldom has so large a 
group of really able men offered itself so 
unblushingly to the shafts of the satirists, 
the judgment of the historian, the jibe of 
the peasant. They live in history only 
because of the bitterness of their political 
creed and their maddened selfishness. 
Only do we touch upon the heroic and the 
memorable in the last passages of the 
lives of Argyll and Montrose and Baillie 
of Jerviswoode ; and we feel when we do 
so an instant sense of relief and an ex- 
hilaration of spirit. 

These were the men who, as fathers or 
sons, either countenanced Charles the 
Second and James the Second in their 
wicked misgovernment of Scotland, or 
were utterly indifferent to its wrongful- 
ness and cruelty. These were the men 
who, on a change of masters, threw con- 
sistency to the winds and offered their 
allegiance to William of Orange, and 
begged for place from Carstares; and 
who had hardly sworn allegiance, when, 
yielding to their vicious constitutional 
turn, they at once took to plotting on be- 
half of the exiled family, and to treason- 
able correspondence with its drunken, 
unkingly head. Their religion and their 
politics were the creatures of whim and 
worldly interest. This, no doubt, was 
their special temptation; for hardly any 
of them had one penny to rub upon an- 
other, so deep and incurable was their 
poverty. Whatever, therefore, ministered 
or was likely to minister to their advan- 
tage in wealth or lands, was eagerly 
clutched at and fearlessly gambled for. 
Every one had his price, it was believed, 


* Macaulay may be compared with Laing, History 
of Scotland, vol. ii., pp. 106, 198; Burton, History of 
Scotland, 1689-1748, chaps, 1 and 2: Court of Session 
Garland, and will not lose, it will be found, in his his 
torical faithfulness in this case. See also Memoir of 
Sir James Dalrymple, by O. J. G. Mackay, 1873; An- 
nals and Correspondence of the Viscount, and the 
First and Second Earls of Stair, by J. M. Graham, 
vol. i., 1875. 

t Burton, History of Scotland, 1689-1748, vol. i., pp. 
23-25. 
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and could be bought.* Hunger is a sure 
deadener of conscience and weakener of 
moral eyesight. The poverty of the Scot- 
tish gentry was their one overmastering 
care forcenturies. Hence they took sides 
and showed a compliancy and sacrificed 
consistency with an ease and frequency 
which astonish us as showing no less than 
a real divorce between morality and the- 
ology. For long their circumstances bore 
a close resemblance to the circumstances 
of the Bedouin and the Borderer —in 
which most things, human and divine, are 
always and easily sacrificed to personal 
ends. 

Now, it would be against all experience 
to find men of this sort the fathers and 
fosterers of Parliamentary and popular 
liberty. Nor in this case does history 
belie our experience, but on the contrary, 
makes it perfectly plain that the morals 
and politics of these men had many points 
of contact and mutual influence. They 
were not our sires in our love of political 
liberty. No, assuredly no. Whatever 
political purity and freedom existed in 
Scotland, existed, it is only too clear, in 
spite of them; and those sparks of the 
divine flame which burned in the souls of 
the Scottish people did so, unfed and un- 
tended by them. A brief glance at Scot- 
tish Parliamentary history will put this 
beyond doubt. 


Il. 


DuRING the reigns of the first Stuart 
kings we often hear of the Parliament; 
but if we were to conclude from this that 
it was like our present Parliament, a truly 
representative assembly, we should make 
a very great mistake. It never was this, 
and it never was meant to be this. It 
never was a power to which the Scottish 
people looked for redress of grievances or 
for the defence of their rights. Noscenes 
in its annals illuminate the political his- 
tory of the Middle Ages: it has no names 
famous in constitutional debate which 
haunt and inspire us. From the first 
there was a fatal flaw in its constitution 
which was never mended, nor sought to 
be mended, and which was taken advan- 


* Burton, History of Scotland, 1689-1748, vol. i., pp. 
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tage of again and again by the crown, until 
in the seventeenth century it became a 
mockery and a sham. The first defect 
was that the three estates sat in one 
chamber with the lord chancellor as pres- 
ident. This had an obviously unfavorable 
effect on the freedom of debate and vot- 
ing. The second and more serious defect 
was that all the legislative power was 
vested in a committee. As far back, says 
Robertson,* as our records enable us to 
trace the constitution of our Parliaments, 
we find a committee distinguished by the 
name of dords of articles. It was their 
business to prepare and to digest ali mat- 
ters which were to be laid before the Par- 
liament. There was rarely any business 
introduced into Parliament, but what had 
passed through this committee; every 
motion for a new law was first made there, 
and approved or rejected by it; what they 
approved was passed into a bill and 
presented to Parliament; and it seems 
probable that what they rejected could not 
be introduced into the house. They not 
only therefore directed all the proceed- 
ings of Parliament, but possessed a nega- 
tive before debate. These were extraor- 
dinary powers to be vested in a commit- 
tee; but equally extroardinary in the 
seventeenth century was the mode of its 
election. It was composed of an equal 
number out of each of the three estates — 
of eight peers, eight churchmen, and 
eight burgesses, to which were added lat- 
lerly the eight great officers of the crown. 
But never was there a more impudent 
pretence of representation. The bishops 
chose the peers, the peers the bishops; 
and these chose other sixteen representa- 
tives of the shires and burghs! The 
whole power was therefore in the hands 
of the bishops, who were the slaves and 
sycophants of the crown; and as their 
choice fell on those who were attached to 
the court, the lords of the articles were 
the tools and creatures of the king. Hence 
from the time of David I]. till the Great 
Rebellion in England had roused some 
parliamentary feeling in Scotland, the 
Parliament cannot be said to have met at 


* History of Scotland, book i.; see whole passage 
and note. Cosmo Innes’ Sketches of Early Scotch 
History, ch. vii. 
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all. It met only on two days. On the 
first it met to adjourn; on the second it 
met to receive and adopt the reports of 
its committee. During all these centu- 
ries, from the fourteenth to the middle of 
the seventeenth, not an article, or as we 
should say, a bill, was brought in and 
discussed, opposed, supported, voted upon 
in open Parliament. And there was no 
speaker to guard the liberties of the Com- 
mons — who were of small account in that 
assembly —though in no legislative as- 
sembly was a speaker ever more needzd.* 

The Scottish Parliament, in fact, was 
as to form, the purest piece of feudalism 
in the world; more so than the States- 
General, and more so even than the Arra- 
gonese Cortes; t+ and as to practice, was 
simply a court for the registering of the 
king’s decrees, for giving legal form to 
every prejudice and purpose of the court. 
We read of it in 1621 passing one hun- 
dred and fourteen acts on the last day of 
the session! We are at a loss to com- 
prehend how it could do this, until we 
turn to the Minutes of Estates, where we 
see with some astonishment how the 
thing was not only possible but very easy. 
The whole proceedings, for example, be- 
fore the house in one of the most memo- 
rable enactments in Scottish history, the 
Act against Conventicles, are thus indi- 
cated in the minutes: “ Brought in from 
the Articles, twice read, approven, ana 
touched with the sceptre.” No objection 
is raised, no indignant anger is heard, no 
pitying entreaty to stay the tyrant’s hand 
thrills the hearers and momentarily para- 
lyzes the brutal minions of Charles. 

The same servility and meanness of 
spirit was shown in burghal affairs. The 
burghs, whether royal burghs or burghs 
of barony, must always have been nests 
and nurseries of obsequiousness. Gen- 
erally the creation of some neighboring 
noble who was himself by right the chiet 
magistrate or provost, but who usually 
either deputed his office to a nominee, or 
his powers to a Substitute called his bai- 
lie; and being bound to render him, as 
feudal superior, various kinds of service, 
it was impossible there could be inde- 
pendence of opinion, and it was inevitable 
that there should be a general subjection 
of mind to the patron. Nothing could 
prevent this. Our county histories abound 
with illustrations of this menial stage of 
our history; of its petty tyrannies; its 


* Cosmo Innes, Scotch Legal Antiquities, chap. iii. | 


Hallam’s History of England, chap. xvii. 





trivial social aims. The villagers in the 
neighborhood of the castle or hall could 
not be summoned as their forefathers, by 
a whistle or bugle call; but they were not 
less influenced for the practical purposes 
of their time by the immediate interests 
of their position; and so strongly did 
these affect all that like Caleb Balder- 
stone, in “The Bride of Lammermoor,” 
the pleasing of their feudal lord was ap- 
parently the chief end of their existence ; 
the thought of opposing or thwarting him 
was shrunk from as biasphemy. 

The apotheosis of this spirit was tue 
burgh elections. These were not elzc- 
tions at all but nominations, in which the 
first principles of popular representation 
were openly subverted. Complete s2lf- 
government had been conferred at the 
outset upon the burghs. The municipal 
franchise was the right of every holder of 
a rood of land; and by the ancient burgh 
laws, the aldermen and bailies were to be 
elected by the whole community, that is, 
the whole body of regular burgesses. 
But the very manner in which most of 
the burghs came into existence and were 
fostered, checked the play and growth of 
municipal freedom; although it would 
appear to have been frequently asserted 
amid much popular excitement against 
feudal domination. Unhappily, an act 
was passed in 1469 which nipped this 
promise of liberty.* -It enacted that the 
Town Councils in future should be self- 
elected, that “the auld consail of the 
town sall chuse the new consail,” etc. 
This act, worthy of the lords of the arti- 
cles, concurring with the general circum- 
stances of the nation, made every Town 
Council a set of oligarchs, instead of a 
body of representatives, responsible to 
and openly checked by the community 
whose interests they were pledged to see 
to. Itcould have no other issue. Never 
were such sleepy hollows of vanity and 
stupid self-satisfaction. Self-elected and 
beyond public opinion, they did as they 
pleased for generations with the lands, 
revenues, and offices of the burghs, until, 
at the close of the eighteenth century, 
they became, one and all, “sinks of polit- 
ical and municipal iniquity, steeped in the 
baseness which they propagated, and 
types and causes of the corruption that 
surrounded them.” f¢ 


* Ancient Laws and Customs of the Burghs of Scot- 
land, vol. i. Preface. Scotland in the Middle Ages, 


.v. 
t+ Cockburn’s Memorials, p. 98. Purton. vol. viii., 
. 188. Report from the Select Committee on the 


t Quoted from a letter of Professor Stubbs in Mac- | Royal _Burghs of Scotland, 12 July, 1819. Edin. — 
| Statistical Account of Scotland. 


kay’s Memoir of Sir James Dalrymple, p. 161. 
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III. 


Nort less, but much more unrighteous 
and corrupt than the Parliament and 
the burghs were the courts of law. The 
highest court in the realm, the Court of 
Session, had been for generations “an 
established perversion of justice; ” * and 
continued to be open to suspicion long 
after the Union. It was foul with favor- 
itism; and, what was worse, justice was 
bought and sold in it. Open bribery was 
the recognized custom, the clients’ gifts 
the most important item in each case. 
Each judge had a depute member of the 
bar, called a “ peat” or * pet,” whose spe- 
cial business was to conduct and see to 
this bribery or “solicitation” as it was 
called. ‘Pieces of plate and bags of 
money were sent to the king’s counsel, to 
influence their conduct, and poured forth,” 
Says a contemporary writer, “like billets 
of wood upon their floors, without even 
the decency of concealment.” ¢ No one 
seemed to think this practice a monstrous 
wrong; and the man who did not avail 
himself of it was sure to lose in law, and 
get himself laughed at for his scrupulosity. 
It was also usual for parties who had a 
case in court to deliver their information 
direct into the hands of the judges who 
were to try it, in their own houses; and 
the decisions of the bench were fre- 
quently given after the court had risen in 
private, and as could be arranged. Wick- 
edness was in the place of judgment, and 
iniquity in the place of righteousness. 
Never was there in any country, not even 
excepting France before the Revolution, 
a set of judges more accustomed to pros- 
titute their sacred office than the fifteen 
lords of session; and the phrase “ Show 
me the man and I shall show you the 
law,” which has come down from that 
period, exactly expresses their principles 
and their motives. It was not without 
cause, therefore, that the celebrated 
Forbes of Culloden, their first president 
of spotless name, used to drink to such 
of the judges as did not deserve the gal- 
lows.t 

But worse still were the inferior courts. 
Courts of law they were not, as they did 
not exist for the interpretation of common 
law or jurisprudence by responsible quali- 
fied men. They were the courts of the 


* Carstares’ State Papers; Secretary Johnson to 
Carstares, p. 184. 

+ Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor, ch. i. 

¢t The references on this point are unusually abun- 
dant. See Court of Session Garland; Memoir of Sir 
J. Dalrymple ; Chambers’ Traditions of Edinburgh. 
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barons as the Parliament was the court of 
the king ; in reality part of the machinery 
which belonged to the heritable jurisdic- 
tions, as the sheriffdoms, bailieries, and 
royalties, which belonged by inheritance 
to the great families of each county, were 
called. The office of hereditary sheriff 
was usually vested in one of the largest 
landowners in the county, one whose con- 
nections happened to be among the most 
influential in it, and who was therefore 
supposed to have most interest in and was 
most likely to contribute to its welfare. 
His executive power was generally limited 
only by the gallows, and these he even 
sometimes set up and used. He was sub- 
ject of course to the crown, and his judg- 
ments could be appealed against; but 
which of his tenantry, who among the 
peasantry or villagers, nay who but his 
peers would not always feel it to be at 
least safest to acquiesce in his judgments, 
and though burning with indignation, be 
dumb in his presence? In the sheriff’s 
as in the Supreme Court, money answered 
allthings. The sheriff reaped large profits 
from the fines imposed by him or his depu- 
ties, and his deputies, not being, strange 
to say, salaried officials, paid themselves 
out of the same convenient fund. Hence 
the door was opened to endless vexations 
and iniquities. Hence fines were almost 
always imposed. Hence crimes and of- 
fences were condoned by arrangement 
with the private or public prosecutor. 
Nor was this all. The Star Chamber mode 
of pressing accused parties to purge them- 
selves on oath was common* in cases 
where guilt was assumed and where evi- 
dence was not likely to be forthcoming. 
Righteousness and pity, in short, had: no 
place in these courts. 

Besides the sheriffdom there were the 
regalities. A regality, like a palatinate, 
was a separate little kingdom carved out 
of the realm, whose chief was allowed the 
free use of legal powers; that is to say, 
he was absolute -in all matters belonging 
to his estate and people ; the dispenser of 
justice, the fountain of mercy, the maker 
of law and custom. Sir Walter Scott has 
described one of these in “ The Legend of 
Montrose ;’’ and Inveraray Castle as there 
described, with its twin emblems and twin 
terrors of regality, the pit and gallows, 
was quite according to the fashion of 
feudal times. As an institution belonging 
to a barbarous age, when the chief was 
overlord and responsible only to the king, 


* The Hereditary Sheriffs of Galloway, by Sir An- 
drew Agnew, Bart., 1864, pp. 74-79. 
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the lord of regality was practically above 
law, and could punish with death or starva- 
tion, without fear of consequences, who- 
ever drew his frown upon them, or were 
in the way of the gratification of his pas- 
sions. In the shadow of the capital a 
show of deference was paid to the Su- 
preme Court, and something more than 
deference to the crown; but in their own 
lands the lords of regality cared little or 
nothing for either court or crown, and 
ruled as despotically as any Turkish pasha 
or any French seigneur under Louis XV.* 
And as if this power was not enough for 
any one man to possess, the principal 
nobles held a plurality of offices, and were 
sheriff, lord of regality, and in two or 
three instances, justice general, at one 
and the same time.t Who will ever know 
the horrors of these tyrannies? Only 
when the dungeon and the grave give up 
their dead, and the silence and darkness 
of oppression find a voice and are lit up 
so as to make all things plain. It is not 
needful to have detailed proofs of the uses 
which the pit and gallows were put to, to 
form a just opinion of the spirit and man- 
ner of administering law in the days pre- 
ceding their abolition; it is enough to 
know that the power of life and death be- 
longed as an hereditary, immemorial right 
to the leading chieftains of the land, and 
that they always possessed the means 
of instantly exercising it. Who might 
impugn or oppose their will in their own 
burgh or burgh court? Whoever did so 
was certain to find that it was a ridicu- 
lously vain thing to do; as the saying of 
the Campbells expressed it, “It is a far 
cry to Lochow.” f 


IV. 


WE are willing to believe that there 
was another side to this picture ; nor have 
we any doubt that in practice the powers 
we have referred to had by this time gen- 
erally fallen into disuse. It was natural 
they should. To what extent, however, 
this was so in the great northern jurisdic- 
tions we cannot even guess; and we have 
an instance in the case of Simon Lovat, 
chief of the Frasers, which should make 
us cautious in coming to a conclusion on 
the subject. As to the southern shires 
we are in no doubt. The Reformation 
brought about a state of things which 
struck directly at all exhibitions of feudal 
power, and therefore at the jurisdiction it 


* Burton’s Life of Simon Lord Lovat, pp. 161-9. 
_, t See a list in Struther’s History of Scotland, vol. 
ii., pp. 520-7. 

$ Scott’s Legend of Montrose. 





conferred; and this was intensified, al- 
though by a different means, in the next 
century during the Covenanting struggle. 
Then, the presence of a common enemy 
knit lord and peasant together; superior 
and vassal were each bound to the other 
by ties of reciprocal good-will; and so it 
happened that where the mere creatures 
of the government would have hunted 
and shot down the suspected and the of- 
fending, the feudal magistrates, the resi- 
dent owners of the soil, generally exerted 
their influence to shield and save them 
from the storm of persecution. It would 
be untrue, therefore, to speak of the regal- 
ities as engines of oppression — the dread 
of the people; the spirit of feudalism in 
its noblest form had made this impossible. 
Like other parts of the legal machinery of 
the day, they were the creation of, and 
had been made to suit a ruder time, when 
might took the place of right, and force 
the place of law and precedent. But they 
were still the law of the land —still the 
private right of certain families. The pit 
and gallows might still be used as they 
once had been used. Nay more, they 
were regarded with the other heritable 
jurisdictions as essential to the dignity 
and safety of Scotland; for they were 
specially reserved at the Union as rights of 
property. There was no fault seen in 
them, no complaints made about them. 
Not better could be put in their place ; and 
it was not till the statesmen both of En- 
gland and Scotland were frightened and 
incensed by the mischievous use they 
were put to, that they were swept away in 
1746 in a moment of victorious power and 
indignation. 

What, with all these facts before us re- 
garding the political life of the nation, and 
the modes of administering law and justice 
in it, whatis the meaning of the boast that 
Scotland has always been a land of lib- 
erty? Whatever it may mean this it can- 
not, that Scotland was a land like the one 
described by Tennyson : — 


A land of settled government, 
‘A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom broadens slowly down 
From precedent to precedent, 


For at the time of the Union, there was, 
properly speaking, neither freedom of 
opinion nor freedom of election in civil 
and municipal affairs; there was no con- 
stitutional freedom; no generally re- 
spected common law; no even-handed 
justice in the land. And yet in a real, 
although limited sense, the boast is per- 
fectly true. 
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If the body of the people had neither 
political nor municipal freedom, they had 
what they esteemed, and rightly es- 
teemed, as the source and foundation of 
all freedom, namely, a sufficient religious 
freedom. This they prized as the one 
chief good of life, and felt as yet no need 
of other forms of freedom. They have 
accordingly been pointed out by Macau- 
lay as a remarkable example of a people 
well-conducted under badlaws. But their 
example was a very peculiar one. The 
theocratic idea had early possessed the 
national mind, and at this time was still 
an influence and a spell to rouse a portion 
of the people to the wildest intolerance. 
What their fathers bled and died tosecure 
had in the main been secured, and laird 
and peasant alike felt, that in the posses- 
sion of one faith and one baptism every- 
thing which had been desired or was de- 
sirable had been obtained. Free from 
all forebodings, and enjoying serene satis- 
faction in these his beloved themes, which 
completed to him the essentials of religion 
and theology, the Scottish peasant gave 
cheerful honor both at kirk and market to 
lord and lady, whatever were their feudal 
relations to him, and taught his children 
to do the same as one of the first duties 
of life. It was more than he could imag- 
ine that dissent as to dogma and disci- 
pline should naturally arise in his altered, 
more leisurely times, as it was soon to do; 
it was more than could have occurred to 
him that one of the first fruits of the 
Union should be the discovery that there 
was a court in the realm superior to the 
General Assembly. Political life as it ex- 
isted and for long had existed in England, 
and the whole range of those practical 
interests which are common and give such 
variety to our day, were then unknown: 
in their place and answering the same 
intel/ectual ends were the vaster if vaguer 
series of theoretical interests set forth 
and suggested by Calvinism and the Cov- 
enants. Taught for generation, that their 


country was a theocracy, and kings and | 
rulers God’s vassals, the Scottish people | 


had become the most theological people 
in the world. Every interest and relation 
was subordinated to their theology; all 
that makes up the round of human life 
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and man’s destiny. The manner in which 
they did this we see in Boston’s “ Four- 
fold State,” a book which is the true 
reflection of the religious beliefs of the 
Scottish peasantry in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; a book which although almost un- 
known now, was never absent from the 
window-sill or the wall press of the cot- 
tage, and with the “Scots Worthies ” and 
“Cloud of Witnesses” fed the minds and 
filled the imaginations of the Scotsmen 
and Scotswomen of that century. 

If their creed thus engaged their minds 
to the exclusion of all general secular 
interests, their form of Church govern- 
ment no less certainly bred in them a 
love of representative assemblies and 
freedom of debate. What was denied 
them in the political arena they were 
freely and frequently allowed in the eccle- 
siastical one. The Presbyterian form of 
Church government is based on the two 
principles, that all men are equal in the 
sight of God, and that all men are respon- 
sible creatures, and as such have certain 
inalienable rights of conscience. The 
turn which events took after the Refor- 
mation, the deadly contention between 
the crown and the people, favored the 
growth and diffusion of these ideas. 
Preachers like Craig and Black, tribunes 
in Geneva cassock and gown, exhibited 
them to the nation in the fullest sweep cf 
their application; and from that April 
day three hundred years ago, when Pres- 
byterianism was adopted in the Magda- 
lene Chapel as the national form of wor- 
ship, they have been native to the air of 
every Lowland parish, and been carried 
out with republican simplicity: the peas- 
ant as a member of the Church being on 
an equal footing with the peer, sitting 
side by side at the communion table with- 
out distinction of person, and in the Synod 
and General Assembly equally free to 
speak and equally influential in vote. 
From that time the pulpit was the most 
powerful means of forming public opin- 
ion, and the only organ by which it was 
or could be expressed; and the ecclesias- 
tical courts the only assemblies in the 
nation which possessed any sort of liberty 
of speech and popular feeling. It was 
the clergy who first taught the people to 


was controlled, or was tried to be con-| express an opinion on public affairs, and 


trolled by it. 


Intensely realistic in their | they taught them thoroughly well. 


They 


conceptions of the unknown, serious and | gave the Church a spirit which no fear 
earnest as became strong natures over-| could tame and no persecution break; an 


awed by those conceptions, there was in 
nearly every cottage in the land an habit- 
ual and absorbing exercise of the intellect 
on the baffling problems of man’s nature 


| 


| 





unconquerable hatred of illegal interfer- 
ence; a courage which never quailed in 
defence of its prescriptive rights. A’gs 
Mr. Buckle has eloquently said: — 
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They kept alive the spirit of national liberty. 
When the light grew dim and flickered on the 
altar their hands trimmed the lamp and fed 
the sacred flame. By their sermons, by their 
conduct, both public and private, by the pro- 
ceedings of their assemblies, by their bold and 
frequent attacks upon the persons, without re- 
gard to their rank, nay, even by the very inso- 
lence with which they treated their superiors, 
they stirred up the minds of men, woke them 
from their lethargy, formed them to habits of 
discussion, and excited that inquisitive and 
democratic spirit which is the only effectual 
guarantee the people can ever possess against 
the tyranny of those who are set over them.* 


Thus although the Scottish Parliament 
failed to foster the first forms of a free 
commonwealth, and never represented the 
nation in any of its popular crises, the 
people found a constitutional mode of 
making their wishes both known and felt. 
The mode was ecclesiastical. But that 
was an accident. Beneath this peculiar- 
ity, and the form and phrase natural to it, 
lay the great principle of individual free- 
dom, the prime Protestant doctrine of lib- 
erty of conscience. A parliament elected 
by the nation Scotland had not, but, thanks 
to her clergy, every pulpit was a tribune, 
and the General Assembly a House of 
Representatives. Unlike the Romish and 
English clergy the Scottish clergy were 
not priests separated from the mass of 
the commons, and the assemblies were 
not assemblies of an ecclesiastical order. 
They and only they represented the life, 
the genius, the best interests of the Scot- 
tish people; every hope of national life, 
every longing after freedom, truth, rest; 
every upward tendency of human nature.f 

This is the peculiarity, the leading fea- 
ture of Scottish history from the Refor- 
mation down almost to our own time. 
Whereas in England the leaders of public 
opinion and the originators of new move- 
ments have commonly belonged to the 
lany, in Scotland they have commonly 
belonged to the clergy. In Knox, Mel- 
ville, Henderson, Carstares, before the 
Union; in the Erskines, Boston, Robert- 
son, Chalmers, since, we have a list of 
Churchmen who represent the movements 
which have taken place in Scotland since 
the Scottish people had a political exis- 
tence and a politicalinfluence. These are 
the names deepest cut in the national re- 
membrance. The feudal leaders from the 


* History of Civilization in England, 1867. Vol. iii., 


Pe 113. Ras am ; 
+ Presbytery Examined: an Essay, critical and his- 
torical, on the Ecclesiastical History of Scotland since 


the Reformation. By the Duke of Argyil, 1849. 
Chapters iv. andv. See especially pp. 90-2. 


first had only their own interests in view, 
and therefore ceased, from the first show of 
democratic feeling, to be the real Jeaders 
of the nation. They are the figures on 
the page which indicate the direction of 
the feeling or opinion of the country, but 
are rarely or never the forces which create 
it. Whatever might be their policy they 
had to count on the clergy and the Church 
as the determining elements as to its suc- 
cess; and it fared well or ill with it in 
proportion as it had their favor or their 
frown. There was no powerful middle 
class as in the wealthier south; no rich 
tradesmen and many-acred yeomen of lin- 
eage older than the Conquest, to represent 
the people, to plead for, and if need be 
fight for them against the oppressions of 
the crown. This, in Scotland, had to be 
done by the clergy. It was the Church 
under Knox which overthrew Mary Stuart 
and her cause, and saved the Reforma- 
tion. It was the Church under Melville 
which crossed and thwarted James VI. in 
his first attempts on popular privilege. 
It was the Church under Henderson which 
enabled Hampden and the Parliamentary 
party in England to make head against 
Charles I. and the bishops, and whose 
stubborn patience under persecution has- 
tened the Revolution. It was the Church 
in its collective form which induced the 
statesmen of 1688 to give a historical con- 
tinuity to the faith of the people by setting 
up a Presbyterian establishment. The 
policy which was found best in each of 
these crises was the policy preached and 
insisted upon by the Church; and which 
would not have been adopted if her spirit 
had not been resolved and her voice con- 
stant and true. 

In this sphere and in this form the 
Scottish people enjoyed liberty and lat- 
terly triumph. And it was in winning 
this, the single stroke on which all else 
hung, the one right which included every 
other individual right, that minor interests 
were unnoticed and unheeded. Enough 
that the Church was securely placed in its 
privileges by the Revolution settlement. 
Enough that men like Middleton and Lau- 
derdale, Claverhouse and Dalziel, were no 
longer possible. Enough, finally, that the 
act for securing the Protestant religion 
and Presbyterian Church government, and 
ordaining that the said Presbyterian gov- 
ernment should be the only government 
of the Church in Scotland, was inscribed 





in the treaty of the Union and formed an 
essential part of it. The nation was pro- 
|foundly satisfied. Every man could now 
| worship in peace under his own vine and 
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fig-tree, none daring to make him afraid. 
The saint might now, as before, entertain 
angels unawares and see the heavens 
open. The peasant, freed from the fear 
of the sleuth-hound and the spy, might 
now meditate, like the patriarch, in the 
evening stillness and shadows. The boot, 
the thumbscrew, the gibbet, the dungeon, 
were gone forever; the lonesome cave and 
damp and dismal moss-hag were no longer 
welcomed as places of shelter and as tem- 
ples of devotion. 


Vv. 


IN these two distinct and separate 
spheres all the mental activity of the 
Scottish people moved: on the one hand, 
the gentry mostly taken up with coarse, 
personal pleasures, and selfish, factious 
politics; on the other, the clergy and the 
Commons passionately anxious for the 
adoption of their religious and ecclesias- 
tical principles. But although the two 
classes were widely separate in their sym- 
pathies and beliefs, they were not socially 
artagonistic. There was never at any 
time the slightest approach to a war of 
classes. And after the Revolution this 
was really impossible. The means of 
tyranny, as we have seen, lay ready to 
hand, and the circumstances are easily 
conceivable in which they could have been 
used to grind the peasantry into slavery, 
as they were ground in France. But 
these happily never occurred. The coun- 
try was thinly peopled; the soil could not 
do more than furnish grass for a few 
cattle, and grains for home consumption ; 
there was neither mineral nor mercantile 
wealth. The gentry were, therefore, like 
their tenants and servants, very dependent 
on kindly skies and favoring seasons for 
bare sustenance; and as we see in the 
family papers of the period, were simple 
in their tastes and gentle and familiar in 
their ways. The consequence was that 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the bulk of the nation, certainly all the 
rural part, was under the spell of the 
feudal spirit, and subject in much to 
feudal use and wont. On one point, and 
one only, had it completely broken away 
from this bondage, but so gradually had 
this been done that no one was sensible 
of any awkward or serious difference of 
opinion. As yet all things seemed to be 
unchanged: as was said at the outset, the 
time had not come when secular interests 
for their own sake, and when political and 
personal rights were counted all-important 
and claimed as part of a man’s inalienable 
heritage. 
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Two curious and striking illustrations 
of this may be given —the existence of 
slavery or serfdom in collieries and salt- 
works, and the existence of an extensive 
kidnapping traffic between the northern 
counties and America, — illustrations of 
the dwarfed, one-sided sympathy, and of 
the moral obliviousness, which are possi- 
ble and too common to all men who nar- 
row their observations to a single aspect, 
and their interests to a single set, of hu- 
man affairs. 

1. Ata time when the nation was anx- 
ious above all things to secure one of the 
higher forms of liberty, namely, freedom 
of religious opinion, it takes us by sur- 
prise to find that there were two consider- 
able classes of men and women, hundreds 
of whom were within sight of Edinburgh, 
living under the doom of slavery. These 
were the colliers and salters. ‘ They 
were literally slaves,” says Lord Cock- 
burn, the first writer who describes them. 
“They could not be killed nor directly 
tortured, but they belonged like the serfs 
of an older time to their respective works, 
with which they were sold as a part of the 
gearing.” They were true adscriptitit 
gleba. We know nothing of their per- 
sonal condition at this time; we have not 
a single reference to them in any of the 
writers of the day. But we know enough 
from late observers, when their condition 
was better, to assure us that the social 
and mental condition of these persons, of 
whom “there must have been thousands,” 
was an offence to humanity and a dis- 
grace to their country. They were simply 
beasts of burden. Like other animals 
they had some rights, but these were 
lightly esteemed by their masters, even 
by the best of them. They formed a 
separate and avoided tribe; their habits 
were low and brutish; they wore the look 
of creatures outcast and despised. If not 
quite forgotten, at least no man cared for 
them. So complete was their degrada- 
tion, so blunted, in other words, were the 
feelings, so blinded were the moral per- 
ceptions of their countrymen, that in a 
statute passed in 1701, which has been ex- 
tolled as the Scottish Habeas Corpus Act, 
they were expressly exc/uded from its 
protection: being slaves, they had no per- 
sonal liberty to protect, and no rights to 
preserve. 

And the manner in which this form of 
bondage grew up into established and 
recognized use, gives it additional point 
as a proof of the characteristics just men- 
tioned. There is no reason to regard it 
as a vestige of an old feudal custom, nor 
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as a relic of ancient villenage. It prob- 
ably originated in the practice of con- 
demning offenders to perpetual servitude ; 
it was certainly directly encouraged by 
several acts passed by the Stuarts, which 
legalized forcible possession of the person 
of the vagrant and poor, and their com- 
pulsory perpetual employment. One of 
these acts says: “It shall be lawful to 
all persons or societies, who have or shall 
set up any manufacture within this king- 
dom, to seize upon and apprehend the 
persons of any vagabonds who shall be 
found begging, and who, being found 
masterless and out of service have not 
wherewith to maintain themselves by their 
own means and work, and to employ them 
for service as they shall see fit, etc., etc.” 
This legislation defined all servants as 
either “necessary ” or voluntary. “* Neces- 
sary” servants were those belonging to 
the classes named above, whom the law 
compelled to work in places which it was 
found difficult or impossible to carry on 
otherwise; and who, like their unhappy 
brethren who were “ apprenticed ” to Vir- 
ginian planters, thereby became chattels. 
The hardship, the wickedness of this leg- 
islation was not in its compelling the va- 
grant and houseless to work for their liv- 
ing; it was in punishing a misforture as 
a crime, and in addition, in depriving men 
and women of their natural rights. In 
Scotland there was always the sorest of 
temptations, namely, hunger, to force per- 
sons into such employment; and latterly, 
the most of the persons engaged in these 
works preferred being so employed to 
being starved. All who did so were en- 
slaved for life! And hence wives, daugh- 
ters, and sons went on from generation to 
generation under this family doom.* 

2. The other illustration of the light 
regard shown by the authorities for the 
rights of the individal, was the practice of 
compromising with thieves, vagabonds, 
and other offenders, by banishing them to 
the American and West Indian planta- 
tions. Hundreds.of unhappy and unfor- 


tunate creatures had been so shipped off | 


from time to time to the other side of the 


Atlantic; sufferers for conscience’ sake, | 








or lords of session, appeared to consent 
to their disposal in this way,—to their 
banishment intoslavery. This was a trick 
of law; for in reality they chose this fate 
simply because there was no other open 
to them; it was their one and only alter- 
native. The juggle was characteristic of 
the jurisprudence of the day. The offend- 
ers were not treated openly, their crime 
first proved and then their punishment 
proclaimed. They were dealt with. They 
were not driven out of the country as 
pests, and forbidden to return; or kept at 
home and marked as public criminals. 
They were hustled out of sight, and be- 
yond redress: as the record bore, they 
elected to be given over to whoever would 
receive or purchase them, with the certain 
fate of being sold as slaves in the Barba- 
does, Jamaica, or Virginia. Where the 
forms of law could be altogether dis- 
pensed with, as in the western jurisdic- 
tions, some lonely islet was used as a 
penal settlement. The island of Saint 
Kilda, it may not be generally known, was 
used as such by the Macleods of Skyejand 
other chiefs for all who grumbled under 
their yoke, 

What a ready and convenient form of 
punishment was this for a lord of regality, 
an hereditary sheriff, and the Privy Coua- 
cil! Burt saw this system in operation 
long after the Union. What he saw was 
no doubt that which had been use and 
wont for many generations. He thus de- 
scribes it in one of his letters : — 


When any ship in these parts is bound for 
the West Indies, to be sure, a neighboring 
chief, of whom none dares openly to complain, 
has several thieyes to send prisoners to town. 

It has been whispered their crimes were only 
asking their dues, and such like offences: and 
I have been well assured they have been 
threatened with hanging, or at least perpetual 
imprisonment, to intimidate and force them to 
sign a contract for their banishment, which 
they seldom refused to do, as knowing there 
could be no want of witnesses against them, 
however innocent they were; and then they 
were put on board the ship, the master paying 
so’much a head for them. Thus two purposes 
were secured at once, namely, the getting rid 
of troublesome fellows, and making moncy of 


persons obnoxious and suspected but not | them at the same time. 


tried and found guilty, and proved offend- 





ers, The extremely iniquitous thing) It was an old practice, perfectly true to 
about this form of criminal procedure was, |the feudal style. Public opiaion was 
that the persons in question, except those | blind and deaf and dumb to its inhumanity 
summarily dealt with by the Privy Council | and unrighteousness. And so long was 

it before justice in Scotland took any 


* See the story about ‘* Moss-Nook,”’ an old working H j 3 
man, who was “niffered away,” for a pony, in Do- | qualm about this mode of dealing with 


mestic Annals, vol. iii., p. 250. Cockburn’s Memo- accused persons, that even in 1732 two 
men of humble rank who were suspected 
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of being accesssory to a murder, having 
petitioned for banishment before trial, 
were sent forthwith to Glasgow, there to 
wait a vessel for the plantations. 

Another form of this same iniquity was 
the practice of kidnapping young people 
for the American colonies, which was 
extensively pursued for several years 
when the Scottish trade with the planta- 
tions began to open up soon after the 
Union. 


Small as then was the commercial enterprise 
of Scotland [says Burton] it was deeply stained 
by this criminal traffic for some years before 
the Rebellion, and a foul combination had 
sometimes been made between the feudal land- 
lord judges and the corporate authorities in 
the seaport towns, for the kidnapping of 
healthy strong young peasants to be sent as 
slaves to the plantations! And like many 
another evil which has been done under the 
sun, we only know of it by chance. There 
would have remained no traces of its existence 
save a few fugitive notices in letters and me- 
moirs that might have been explained away, 
had not one of the victims returned to the 
country in the days of a stricter administration 
of justice, and told his story. 


His name was Peter Williamson. He 
had been kidnapped in the streets of Ab- 
erdeen when a boy about ten years of age, 
and sold to an American planter three or 
four years before the Rebellion. Return- 
ing, twenty years after, to England, he 
printed an account of his very chequered 
and romantic career, and this being so far 
an exposure of unknown and incredible 
malpractices in Aberdeen, very much 
alarmed and angered the Aberdeen mag- 
istrates. The result was a case of prose- 
cution. The history of this case is highly 
curious, and strikingly illustrates the state 
of things we have described: namely, the 
impotence of the law; the indifference to 
individual rights; the tyranny exercised 


in many ways by the upper towards the, 


humbler classes, and the general deadness 
of public feeling to all questions not im- 
mediately concerned with the salvation of 
the soul.* 

Probably every one will feel surprised 
at the existence of these things. And 
certainly that such a system, as Burton 
observes of it, should have been tolerated 
into the middle of the eighteenth century 
after Somers, Hardwicke, and President 
Forbes had occupied the bench may seem 
incredible : but then few countries, as has 
been naively remarked by Lord Cockburn, 
can supply better materials than Scotland, 


* Burton, History of Scotland, 1680-1748, vol. ii., 
pp- 409-11. Chambers’ Miscellany, vol. i. 
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for a history of things incredible, yet true 
and provable. Probably, too, every one 
will feel that it is after contemplating 
such a condition of society that we are 
likely to learn that public virtue is a plant 
of slow growth and the product of settled 
times ; and that the chief value of history 
is the power which it confers of making 
just comparisons between one condition 
of human life and another.* 


VI. 


WE turn now to the intellectual and 
religious condition of the country. As 
the political aspect of Scottish society, as 
we have seen, was profoundly affected b 
the feudal spirit, which gave it a mode all 
its own, so this other aspect of it, as we 
shall presently see, was even more pro- 
foundly affected by the spirit born of the 
prolonged and bitter struggle of the na- 
tion in the seventeenth century against 
the aggression and the oppression of her 
Stuart kings. The key toa true compre- 
hension of the first, as we said, was the 
absence of wealth and a great middle 
class; the key to the latter is the almost 
constant presence of conflict and contro- 
versy. 

“It is a memorable fact,” says the biog- 
rapher of Ruddiman, “that there was not 
a newspaper printed in Scotland at the 
Revolution. The few had doubtless in- 
structed themselves during several years 
from the London Gazette ; and the many,” 
he continues in his biting way, “had been 
too busy during the late times with the 
affairs of the other world, to be very anx- 
ious about the events of this.” Intelli- 
gence or news beyond the bounds of the 
parish or market town there was literally 
none, and this was easily carried by the 
cadger or strolling beggar. Broadsheets 
hawked about or put up at the market 
cross were used in the capital on extraor- 
dinary occasions, and one or two towns 
issued now and then a print called “A 
Diurnal ;” but it was not till we reach the 
first and second decades of the eighteenth 
century that the great engine of modern 
intelligence, the newspaper — whose am- 
bassadors, as Pendennis truly says, are in 
every quarter of the world, whose couriers 
are upon every road, whose daily exist- 
ence is a perpetual blessing, and whose 
influence is that of a minister of peace 
and justice — became an established fact, 
and there was any chance of the town 
knowing the country, and the country 


* Papers illustrative of the Political Condition of 
Scotland, 1689-1696 Prefacee Maitland Club. 
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knowing the town, and both knowing 
somcthing of other countries and people. 
It was in 1705 that the first newspaper 
deserving of the name was published, 
the Edinburgh Courant, “a small folio in 
double columns,” containing about as 
much literary matter as a single column 
of a modern newspaper of moderate size. 
It did not live long. Then followed in 
1718 the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 
which still survives, and two years later 
the Caledonian Mercury. These two 
sheets supplied the wants of the nation 
for many years. How few these were, 
the dingy, meaningless prints remain to 
tell, and to tell in a very convincing way. 
The larger and greatly more varied news- 
sheet of the remotest Canadian settlement 
or New Zealand township shows us, when 
compared with these, what a mighty 
change has taken place since then, what 
a new world has come into existence. 

It is an equally “ memorable fact,” that 
at this time there was only one general 
printer in Scotland. Printing as a trade 
did not exist. “ Printing of books,” says 
Gibson,* “was first begun in Glasgow 
about the year 1638; “but,” he adds, 
“there was no good printing until the 
year 1735: an interval of a hundred years. 
Yet Glasgow was the seat of a university. 
It was much the same in Edinburgh. 
There was no native, no vernacular liter- 
ature. ‘Till the close of the seventeenth 
century, and indeed later, Latin was the 
literary language of the Scottish theolo- 
gian and scholar, the one medium of in- 
tellectual intercourse amongst educated 
persons. 

For many generations Holland, dear 
alike to the Pilgrim Fathers, the English 
Nonconformists, and the Scottish Presby- 
terians, was the one sacred retreat of 
freedom whose printing-presses gave voice 
age after age to the mind of Europe. 
Rotterdam, Utrecht,—‘“the cradle of 
liberty,” — Leyden, and other Dutch 
towns, always had their distinguished 
group of exiles for conscience’ sake; and 
the books which bear the imprint of these 
towns on their earlier editions, testify to 
their literary activity. In Edinburgh 
there was only coercion. Andrew Ander- 
son, the king’s printer, received his pat- 
ent from Charles the Second, in 1671, 
and held it for forty years. He had an 
exclusive right to print all kinds of law- 
ful books in Edinburgh; and no printer 
in the kingdom could print anything, from 
a Bible to a ballad, without Anderson’s 


* History of Glasgow, p. 244. 





license or supervision. The “lawful 
books” referred to were those which 
made no remark “to the scandal or detri- 
ment of the Church or kingdom as now 
established ;” or expressed “ disaffection 
to his Majesty’s authority by contraven- 
ing Acts of Parliament or Council in rela- 
tion to Church affairs.”* As we might 
expect, Anderson had small need for 
either license or supervision. Censorship 
of the press, and monopoly in trade, con- 
curring with the unhappy circumstances 
of the time, made the literary history of 
the next fifty years a melancholy blank. 

But what cared Charles or James, or 
their creatures, the traitorous Sharpe, and 
the bad and brutal Lauderdale? It mat- 
tered nothing to them how deadly the 
hurt, how irreparable the blighting effects 
of their oppression might be; ; it mattered 
nothing to them that no freedom and 
nimbleness of spirit and gladness of na- 
ture could grow and thrive and bear good- 
ly, perhaps immortal fruit, in the prison 
house of their tyranny. The ends of 
the High Commission were attained, or 
seemed to be: the people were silenced, 
the press was still: and they, blind and 
deaf to the signs of the time, were satis- 
fied. Two illustrations of this condition 
of things will come home to us. The one 
book read and in demand by the people 
was the Bible, yet most of the Bibles used 
far into the eighteenth century were 
printed either in Holland or England; 
and such were the Bibles which came 
from the press of the king’s printer, that 
he and his heirs have earned the poor 
fame of having issued the most illegible 
and incorrect “copies of the Holy Scrip- 
tures ever printed; miserable beyond all 
example as to type, printing, and paper. 
Next to the Bible in interest to that gen- 
eration was “The Cloud of Witnesses.” 
It was published in 1714, yet although 
assured of success from its supreme at- 
tractiveness on personal and patriotic 
grounds, it bore on its title page the name 
neither of printer, publisher, nor of com- 
pilers. And if its typography was as rude 
as anything in Anderson’s Bibles, its 
woodcuts were certainly not less rude 
than the rudest of Saxon times. 

Where books were so few, libraries of 
course were almost unknown. We hap- 
pen to know of two or three — Leighton’s 
and Carstares’s — and as we run along the 
shelves of the one in Dunblane Cathedral, 
and scan the catalogue of the other, we 

* Burton, vol. vii. page 161, for the terms of the 


High Commission. fhe whole chapter (chap. 78) 


should be read. 
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feel how miserably placed, how scant and 
stale was the literary fare of the student 
and the scholar. Itis, however, when we 
see the pastor of Ettrick, Thomas Boston, 
the foremost figure in the theological lit- 
erature of the eighteenth century, in rap- 
tures over his three or four authors, 
“Zanchy’s works, and Luther on the 
Galatians, and Beza’s ‘Confession of 
Faith,’ ” that we realize with painful vivid- 
ness the extreme literary poverty of the 
period.* 

The truth is, Scotland made no prog- 
ress in civilization during the seventeenth 
century. It was a century lost to culture 
and the arts and comforts of life. It was 
the misfortune of Scotland at the Refor- 
mation to enter on a sea of troubles, and 
to be so driven about by winds and waves, 
as to be often in peril of shipwreck. That 
calamity did not happen, and the Revolu- 
tion found the sorely battered little bark 
safe with her colors still flying, and her 
crew stout-hearted and fearless. Life, 
dear life, and its sweetest charm, liberty, 
had been saved from the heartless grasp 
of the Stuarts. But, meanwhile, the hand 
on the dial had stood still. The eigh- 
teenth century succeeded to the state of 
things which the sixteenth had left. Art 
was unborn. Song was silent. Imagina- 
tion, haunted and harassed and conscious 
of no slumbering strength in her pinions, 
or of golden sunshine on her head, was 
fain to fold her wings and lie still. Ex- 
cepting Burnet, there is not one writer 
who sheds the least lustre on the litera- 
ture of the century. And science was a 
tiny babe, with no pretty promises of com- 
ing greatness, dawning in its face. One 
name, indeed, the name of Gregory, had 
been distinguished during three genera- 
tions for varied intellectual accomplish- 
ments; but the first Scotsman of purely 
scientific genius, Colin MacLaurin, was 
yet in his cradle, and the tongue which 
was to unfold in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity to astonished hearers the sublime 
discoveries of Newton, and give a general 
impulse to the cultivation of science, was 
prattling its infant prattle in an Argyll- 
shire hut. A few minds among the 
younger clergy had felt the influence of 
Descartes, and had dared to lift question- 
ing eyes to the far-off, uncertain heights 
of the city of God, but only to shrink 
back appalled at their impiety. 


* Story’s William Carstares, p. 377; Boston’s Me- 
moirs, p. 1744 See also Lee’s Lectures on the History 
of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii., pp. 361-5 

+ The Theology and Theologians of Scotland, Chiefly 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries: Being the Cunningham 
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And it could hardly be other since we 
are to a great extent the children of cir- 
cumstances. The Presbyterian forgets 
this when he compares the masters in 
theology whose works are still among the 
glories of English literature, with his 
countrymen, their contemporaries, and is 
silent, perhaps sad, at the uncouthness of 
style, the narrowness of view, the fierce 
and fiery dogmatism which mark every 
tract and treatise of the time. He forgets 
what were the chief causes of the differ- 
ence. He forgets, too, that it is not to be 
expected that men, no matter how gifted, 
sharing in the troubles of one of the fierc- 
est persections which Church history 
records, shut out from all the seats of 
learning, finding it hard sometimes to get 
their daily bread, and absorbed night and 
day in the pressing anxieties of the mo- 
ment, should be digging into patristic 
tomes even had they possessed them, or 
writing books not likely to be printed, or, 
if printed, without a public to welcome 
and read them. Between these and those 
who dwelt in the bounteous fulness and 
leisure of the bishoprics and deaneries of 
the English Church no comparison is for 
a moment possible. 

Episcopalians, and Englishmen gener- 
ally, forget this when they complain of the 
hard and barren character of Scottish the- 
ology, and of the general poverty of Scot- 
tish literature in the seventeenth and first 
half of the eighteenth centuries. Proud 
of their own greatness — the full flower 
of many centuries’ continuous care — they 
slide into easy sarcasm towards their 
neighbors, and are inclined to Charles the 
Second’s opinion that Presbyterianism is 
not a religion fit for a gentleman, In- 
deed, can any good thing come out of 
Presbyterianism? The spirit which dic- 
tated that bitterest of party pasquils, 
“Scotch Presbyterian Eloquence Dis- 
played,” and is so alien to a true historical 
sense, is still in the airand was a disturb- 
ing influence even on the wide sympathies 
and delicate mental poise of the late 
Dean Stanley.* Instead of complaint 
there should rather be regret and can- 


Lectures for 1870-73. 
70-73+ : 

* Lectures on the History of the Church of Scotland: 
Lectures Second and Third. Wasthe dean an illustra- 
tion of the truth of Macaulay’s very just remarks on 
this pasquil? **The effect which tracts of this sort 
on on the public mind of England could not be 
ully discerned while England and Scotland were inde- 
pendent of each other, but manifested itself very soon 
after the Union of the Kingdoms, in a way which we 
still have reason, and which our posterity will probably 
ae have reason, to lament.” (Hist. of England, ch, 
16. 


By Jas. Walker, D.D. Pp. 
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did acknowledgment of wrong and injury 
done, and a‘frank delight shown that 
in spite of all the misery inflicted — one 
tithe of which England never at any time 
endured —the spirit of Presbyterianism 
was not broken, It was made fierce and 
suspicious. Who was to blame? Who 
had taunted and tormented the people 
from the beginning of the century? Was 
not Archbishop Spottiswoode at the birth 
of the High Commission, and did not 
Archbishop Sharpe and even the saintly 
Leighton know of and sanction the horri- 
ble cruelties committed by it? As well 
expect the weather-beaten, bleak hillside 





to yield the gorgeous flora of the sunny, | 
highly cultivated plain—as well expect 
that during the Wars of the Roses Jeremy | 
Taylor or George Herbert should have | 
flourished in England —as expect to find 
the fair and full-grown fruits of social 
strength and safety in Scotland in the 
seventeenth century. It was a century 
lost alike to charity and culture. 

The historical critic forgets this whea, 
like the late Mr. Buckle in his “ History 
of Civilization,” he commits the grave 
error of making the literature of this 
period —the sermons and _ theological 
works just referred to which were passed 
by the censor as “ lawful ” —the measure 
of the intellectual and moral life of the 
clergy and the commons. What an absence 
of a fine historical sense — of insight into 
human affairs, of justness of spirit — was 
here! What an absence, as we might ex- 
pect, of proportion, of light and shade, 
of naturalness, in his crowded and often 
eloquent pages! Mr. Buckle fell into the 
snare which lies in wait for all historical 
critics, the snare of generalization; and 
despite his twenty years’ labors on his 
history, he is now known not as a brilliant 
soldier in the war of liberation of human- 
ity,* like Froude and others, but as a 
closet knight, a very learned Don Quixote, 
whose extravagancies fill us with wonder 
and pity. 

Literature is not life — and the quality 
of the one, in the past history of mankind, 
is usually a poor measure of the character 
of the other. It is no more than a fair 
measure in our own day, with its free and 
cheap press, its telegraphs, its freedom of 
discussion. It is certain, therefore, that 
we should form an opinion of the general 
character of the Scottish clergy of this 
period nearly the reverse of the truth if 
we formed it only from their writings. 


* Heine’s phrase — “ Lay on my coffin a sword: 
for I was_a brave soldier in the war of liberation of 
humanity. 


Their circumstances most unfavorably 
affected their literary tastes — indeed 
made literary culture almost impossible. 
Yet as a class, man for man, they were 
better scholars, better read in the classics 
and in the Fathers, than the minor clergy 
of the English Church. But if there was 
no room for the growth of what would 
have added the charm of elegance to the 
duties of their sacred office, there was 
room enough for, as there was a constant 
demand on, their intelligence and integ- 
rity, and the exhibition of the severer 
virtues. And it is to the credit of the 
Scottish clergy that they were never want- 
ing in these. Whatever fault may be 
found with their literary tastes, no fault 
can be found with their lives, A rare 
tribute, surely! They lived as few great 
bodies of Christian ecclesiastics have 
lived. The Church laid on them, in 
Wordsworth’s happy phrase, 


the strong hand of her purity ; 


and from the days of Knox downwards, in 
the simple, severe, and saintly lives which 
they led as pastors of their people, they 
have never been surpassed. They were 
the types of all excellence —the patterns 
of devotion and unworldliness to their 
flocks ; and in their pastoral more than in 
their doctrinal relation, showed and per- 
suaded men to seek the highest ideals. 
Accordingly, their names and memories 
have become a national heritage, and are 
still cherished and influential. This was 
no mean thing to do. Literature could 
not do this. England has a fair list of 
parish priests, but during the reigns of 
Anne and the first two Georges she had 
crowds of creatures in cassock and gown, 
creatures like Fielding’s Parson Trulliber 
and Puzzletext,* which were a disgrace to 
her and were impossible in Scotland. 
They were little, if anything, better than 
the clergy of the Restoration; indeed 
were members of the same unapostolic 
succession, the chief end of whose exist- 
ence was the enjoyment of meats and 
drinks and coarse sensual pleasures. 
These were the men who, as chaplains, 
curates, and even bishops, were the living 
epistles of Christianity known and read of 
all Englishmen, during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, — the men who made 
Wesley and Whitefield and the move- 
ment they originated an imperious moral 
necessity of the times. The age had 
many eminent divines, and its literary as- 


* The Grub Street Opera; The Adventures of Josepb 
Andrews. 
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sociations give it an undying charm; but | came the inevitable doom of every serious- 
what availed the literature of the period — | minded Scot. In the previous century it 
the eloquence of Atterbury and Sprat, the | had been conflict in the field; now it was 
arguments of Warburton and Butler, the | conflict in the senate-house and Church 
wit and wisdom of Addison and Steele—j|courts. The conscience, the hopes, the 
to the mass of the nation against the daily | traditions of the nation were once and 
life of men who indeed read the prayers | again wounded, if not insu! ced, by ill-timed 
of the congregation and of my lord’s|and mischievous measures of English 
household, ‘but who had long openly | statesmen who could not, who probably 
parted with consistency, and ‘in whom | did not care to comprehend the peculiar 
reverence and honor were either lost or| nature and necessities of the situation. 
laughed at — who were the idlest and the | The older men, the sixty who had not 
most lifeless clergy in the world.* This|bowed the knee to any Baal, and their 
has never been charged against the Scot-| adherents, could not but grieve over and 
tish clergy. They erred the other way,|indeed resent these things; they could 
in being over-earnest and over-righteous. | not but mourn over the evi] days on which 
' No one can candidly consider their lives | they had fallen, and at the dimmed lustre 
as recorded, and their influence as pre-|of their beloved Church, nor could they 
served in fondly remembered traditions, | fail to regard it as their solemn duty to 
without being satisfied that till the Union | lift up their “ testimony ” against the de- 
at least they were singularly true to their | fections of their brethren. ‘Unfortunately 
vows and the duties of their vocation, and | there was no leader, no magnetic, mould- 
had hitherto maintained, age after age,|ing mind in the Church. A new era had 
with a noble, steady consistency, the | dawned upon Scotland, yet which of the 
highest piety and morality in the realm. j| clergy saw this? They were at the part- 

Nor did they fall from this position, at|ing of the ways, yet which of them was 
least as individuals, after the Union.| aware of it? Hence thedin of contention 
They had been the leaders of opinion,|and debate resounded in every Presby- 
and had formed a united front against the | tery and General Assembly through the 
common foe. But that foe gone, it was/ first half of the century. The Covenant 
their doom to war and wrangle amongst | was still the saving shibboleth to many ; 
themselves about points of doctrine and | its renewal still the one thing needed to 
discipline, and to split into sects and|restore whatever was out of joint in 
sub-sects, whose points of difference for| Church and State. To hillmen, -protest- 
metaphysical fineness have been the as-| ers, non-jurors, compromise or concilia- 
tonishment of the world. Not a little of | tion was a strong delusion and toleration 
this trouble, it is to be said with sorrow, | the unpardonable sin. And with the Pa- 
was made for them. Hardly.had the|tronage Act mocking the distinguishing 
Revolution Settlement become an accom- | feature of their religious system, and mak- 
plished fact than it was found that a legacy | ing havoc in all the Churches, it seemed 
of controversies of the thorniest kind had | to not a few of the very best men in the 
come down from the pre- Revolution | land as if the blood of their fathers had 
Church, and that Jacobite intrigue and | been shed entirely in vain. If only it had 
English legislation were moving to make | never passed, it is a matter of history that 
dispeace and dissension. If only it had| the course of Scottish ecclesiastical life 
been otherwise —if only the Abjuration | would have run much smoother and very 
Oath and the Patronage Act had never | much sweeter; for from the days of Car- 
seen the light, there would have been | stares to the days of Chalmers, the long 
some chance that charity and culture | period of a hundred and thirty years, it 
would have kept pace in their develop-| was the unfailing cause of discord, dis- 
ment with commerce, now, after long hin- | sent, and disruptic on. 
drance, about to start on a brilliant career.|_ From such causes the clergy as a body 
But this, unhappily, was not to be —| failed at this crisis to see the signs of the 
neither at the beginning nor at the end of |times. Their faces were not set towards 
this century — the good fortune of Pres-| the future; on many of them indeed 
byterian Scotland. ‘Through direct, inten- | had fallen the shadow of disappointment. 
tional disturbance, and through perverse | | Meanwhile new forces were silently rising 
legislation, ecclesiastical controversy be-| in society, forces which had the practical 

}and secular for their basis and their 

* Green’s History of the English People, vol. iv., bourne, and were destined to change the 
p- yo Mrs. Oliphant’s Historical Sketches, vol. ii., face of Scotland soon. It was not an 
pp. 5-8. Thackeray’s Four Georges; Lec. IL. , accepted principle then that 
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The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

These forces the clergy took heed to only 
to flout and frownupon. Not unnaturally, 
perhaps. Commerce and industry, as 
mirth and music, as indeed love and 
laughter, with their fathers were viewed 
with some suspicion, as developing the 
lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life. Hence arose a new con- 
dition of things in Scotland. Diverse 
interests produced diverse feelings and 
opinions, and in the next twenty-five years 
we have the first indications of a real dis- 
integration of public opinion, and of a 
departure by the laity from the old paths. 
Men had begun to observe and find out 
which was matter of opinion and which 
was matter of fact; to look at reality and 
lay the ghosts of their own mind. On the 
one hand, the clergy clung to the mediz- 
val spirit, and slowly came to have a 
defined position as the professional teach- 
ers of religion: on the other, the laity 
began to think and act apart on secular 
affairs. Leisure, reflection, and inter- 
course with other minds were beginning 
to tell upon thinking men. In other words, 
from about this time and coeval with the 
rise of the industrial spirit, the clergy fell 
from the lofty position they had held for 
a hundred and fifty years, as the most 
intelligent, the most practical, the most 
patriotic men in the nation. They no 
longer guided its intellectual tendencies. 
They no longer could. A turn in the road, 
to use a common metaphor, had been 
made, and lo! an unexpected change in the 
familiar scene. Instead of the sombre, 
narrow glen, with its one solitary, wind- 
ing way along which many earnest souls 
had travelled, the broad plain stretched 
smiling far onward, and various pathways 
invited the lighter-hearted way-farer. The 
day of exclusive theocratic ideas was 
nearly over: the donatism of the Covenant 
was being quietly ignored. And while 
commerce and industry slowly but steadily 
filled the villages and burghs with a stir 
they had never known (but should have 
known generations before, had fate been 
kinder), and silently gave men’s thoughts 
a wholesomer tone, and drew all into a 
nearer bond of brotherliness — the clergy, 
divided into two parties, fascinated and 
frost-bound by the medizval spirit, were 
mainly interested in entrenching them- 
selves against the new influences. 

The race of great ecclesiastics, of re- 
formers, scholars, and statesmen had died 
out. Their successors were plain, com- 
monplace men, who were untouched by 


“the tender grace” of a chequered, pa- 
thetic past, and were unable to compre- 
hend fully the, pressing need of a wise, 
broad, and practical policy if the Church 
they loved was to be restored to its former 
place as a national. Church. One man, 
and one only, of that number was equal to 
the times. But he was unique; single in 
kind and excellence. Four times in eleven 
years he was moderator of the General 
Assembly —a certain proof of his ac- 
knowledged worth. A clergyman, a citi- 
zen of the world, a royal counsellor, above 
all,a Christian of the rarest type, the type 
of apostolic charity, William Carstares, 
was the one man who saw clearly before 
and after, and has been justly named 
“the second founder of the Church of 
Scotland.”* Hediedin1715. His most 
remarkable contemporary was Thomas 
Boston, who may be taken as the repre- 
sentative of the old Calvinistic party. 
Never were two men more unlike, nor 
two lives which were ruled by the same 
motive and spent in the same cause. 
Weakly and melancholic, yet resolute and 
keenly intellectual, Boston spent his life 
in rural seclusion, evolving that system 
of theology already referred to, which 
made him in the eighteenth century an 
influence second to none.f To many 
“The Fourfold State” solved the riddle 
of existence and made plain the mystery 
of death. Next to the Bible it was the 
one book which the Scottish peasant made 
his companion, and from which he drew 
his strength for this life and his hope for 
the life to come. His “ Memoirs” is his 
own self-portraiture, in which he describes 
his moods, his self-examinations, his fast- 
ings, his vain efforts to reach his own 
impossible ideal. There is nothing more 
morbid and painful in all our religious 
biography. Duty to him was certainly 
the one thing laid on him to do, and we 
are bound to believe that nothing was so 
precious as the comfort which came from 
doing it—that flowers laughed before 
him in their beds, and fragrance filled the 
air he daily breathed; but if we may 
judge from his own words, it was not so. 
Life, indeed, was not worth living. “The 
world” —these are his last words — 
“hath all along been a stepdame to me; 
and wheresoever I would have attempted 
to nestle in it, there was a thorn of uneasi- 
ness laid for me. Man is born crying, 


* Stanley: Second Lecture. See also Struther’s 
Hist. of Scotiand, vol. i., pp. 276-9, for one of the 
earliest opinions of his career. 

t See a good passage on this in Walker’s Theologs 





and Theologians, pp. 186-7. 
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lives complaining, and dies disappointed 
from that quarter.” 


Vil. 


BETWEEN the poles of thought repre- 
sented by these two names lay all that 
was properly Scottish in religious opinion 
and feeling; and these were true to the 
severest Calvinistic rule. No other was 
known. Noother was possible. Cradled 
in and brought up under Calvinism as it 
was drawn out day by day from the Bible 
in reverent household reading, and from 
the Shorter Catechism in school and in 
church, it was the one influence during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
constantly at work moulding and disci- 
plining every young mind. It was the 
first and the last lesson of the day, the 
one chief end of education. In the dame- 
school as they stood at the mistress’s 
knee, in- the parish school (where they 
were fortunate in having one), and in 
the burgh school, the rudiments of Cal- 
vinism, the national faith, were the prime 
subjects taught every boy and girl. They 
were taught to read —if taught nothing 
more —that they might at any rate be 
able to read the Bible, the Word of God. 
This was the proud pre-eminence of every 
Scotsman of those days: he could read 
his Bible and knew its meaning word for 
word, equally with the most learned in 
the land. Alone of all the peasantry in 
Europe the Scottish peasantry as a body 
could do this, and often by fireside and 
wayside 

reasoned high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 

And this they owed not, as has been often 
and most mistakenly said, to their parish 
schools as schools, but to their Presbyte- 
rianism., The parish school system prop- 
erly belongs to the eighteenth century; 
Presbyterianism was the one educating 
power in the country from the Reforma- 
tion to the Revolution. At the Revolu- 
tion parish schools became a fixed part of 
the State machinery, and added much to 
the previously existing means of educa- 
tion, but it was Presbyterianism which 
gave them their distinctive character as 
schools, which gave them a republican 
and a religious spirit. They spread its 
leaven by the constant use of the Bible 
and the Shorter Catechism. What that 
leaven was we have seen. Knox at the 
Reformation awoke the Scottish “com- 
monalty ” from the lethargy of a long vas- 
salage ; kindled in them the first stirrings 
of intellectual liberty and desire, and 
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taught them the full sweep of the funda- 
mental principle of Presbyterianism. 
How they answered his call we know; 
and it is one of the finest things in history. 
How the spirit of these men continued 
into the next century we also know; and 
the wrestlings and wreckage which fill it 
are among the saddest things in history. 
Parish schools were few enough in the 
first half of the seventeenth century,* yet 
the intelligence of the people astonished 
their Episcopal well-wishers, Bishops 
Burnet and Leighton, who were amazed, 
as the former of them tells us, to see how 
the very meanest of them, even their cot- 
tagers and their servants, could argue on 
points of government and the power of 
princes in matters of religion. Upon all 
these topics they had texts of Scripture at 
hand, and were ready with their answers 
to anything which was said to them. This 
was in 1670. It was not the parish 
schools, therefore, which equipped these 
“cottagers” and “servants;” it was 
Presbyterianism with its ideals, its prob- 
lems, its aims, its assured faith, above 
all, its constant appeals to the individ- 
ual mind, and to the sense of individual 
responsibility. And, rightly considered, 
it is Presbyterianism which has made 
Scotland what it is, and given her a peo- 
ple which for intellectual fire and sus- 
tained strength of purpose and endur- 
ance, has had no equal. Long distracted 
and spent in conflict and self-defence, 
these high qualities shone out in brilliant 
individual forms when peace and quiet 
prevailed; and in Hume, Burns, Scott, 
Livingstone, and Carlyle, has given us 
types of human nature of universal inter- 
est, and the most commanding influence.t 
The scoffing spirit is offended at these 
men. Beitso. Yet the great soul ofthe 
world is just. They were pilgrims and 
* How few, see Cunningham’s Church History of 
Scotland, -vol. ii., pp. 62-63; Lee’s Lectures on the 
History of the Charch of Scotland, vol. ii., pp. 28-9. 
~t Macaulay’s well-known description of the effects 
of the establishment of parish schools (History of 
England, ch. 22) is palpably unhistoric—is untrue to 
facts, and indeed, when carefully considered, isa result 
which could not possibly have happened. Before one 
generation had passed away,’”’ he says, certain ** won- 
derful”’ changes ** began” to appear. History is silent 
as to them — as direct results of the establishment of a 
general system of parish schools. It is a fine bit of 
rhetoric, however, and an excellent example of the too 
common mistake of confounding different periods and 
of forming an opinion of a former period according 
to ideas borrowed from our own. Not less unhis- 
toric and untrue is this: **‘lo the men by whom that 
system was established posterity owes no gratitude, 
They knew not what they were doing. They were the 
unconscious instruments of enlightening the under- 
standings and humanizing the hearts of millions. But 
their own understandings were as dark and their own 
hearts as obdurate as those of the founders of the In- 
quisition of Lisbon.” 
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strangers on the earth. They did not try 
to make the best of both worlds. The 
ideal of their daily conduct was the one 
so magnificently set forth by the apostle to 
the Philippians: all things they counted 
loss that they might win Christ and be 
found in him. Light-hearted they were 
not; gay and frivolous they could not be: 
they took their pleasure not sadly but 
soberly. As men who were soured and 
unkindly? As men whose hearts could 
not leap up when they beheld a rainbow 
in the sky, or on whom the beauty of 
childhood or the glory of the landscape 
did not often bring thoughts too deep for 
tears? No: but as men who were over- 
awed by the Infinite, as seeing him who 
is invisible; as men who had a profound 
reverence for the divine powers, and a 
strong realizing sense of their nearness 
and exceeding awfulness. And with the 
vision of the New Jerusalem, that glorious 
fantasy of the early Church, ever in their 
eye, what were the passing shows and 
vanities of time to them? One thing they 
had to do, and that was to hate sin, to re- 
nounce the Devil and all his ways. Who 
will say they did not, with the intensity 
of intense, “strongly realizing” natures, 
strive to do this ? 

And the scoffing spirit fancies that 
these men did not enjoy life. Be it so. 
Still as it was, and seriously regarded as 
a trust given them by the Most High, life 
to them was precious. The descriptions 
which we have of their life — of their com- 
mon pleasures and their common cares — 
in the poems of the century, in “The 
Gentle Shepherd,” “ The Farmer’s Ingle,” 
and “The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” 
prove this. If to these we add some 
songs and ballads “crooned” over by the 
cradle and the spinning-wheel and the 
quern, or sung as the brewster’s ‘“ two- 
penny” went off in successive hornfuls, 
we shall have scenes not less human than 
historically true. Their “humor,” so un- 
like English wit and banter, is biting and 
grim, is quicker to smite than to smile. 
They give and take it, however, with 
most infectious laughter. And in their 
old-fashioned games of golf and bowls, in 
their cockfights and penny weddings, in 
their annual fairs and curling matches, 
and in the ever-varying play of human 
love and sorrow, the common lot of all, 
we may be perfectly sure there was no 
lack of sound natural feeling, of mirth 
and merriment, if also of sadness, too, 
sometimes. ‘Looked at broadly,” says 
one who sees clearer on these points and 
is sounder in his judgment than most — 
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“looked at broadly, one would say they 
(the Scotch) had been an eminently pious 
people. It is part of the complaint of 
modern philosophers about them that re- 
ligion or superstition, or whatever they 
please to call it, had too much to do with 
their daily lives. So far as one can look 
into that commonplace round of things 
which historians never tell us about, there 
have rarely been seen in this world a set 
of people who have thought more about 
right and wrong, and the judgment about 
them of the upper powers,” etc., etc.* 

Such is the estimate, such is the no- 
tion, we have formed of the character and 
of the condition of the people of Scotland 
at the time of the Union. Do the old 
times live again? Do they seem “the 
good old times”? Do our forefathers 
seem to have been better or wiser or 
more happily placed than we? It is not, 
as we said at the outset, a picture which 
would charm; now that it is drawn, it is 
surely a confused, inharmonious, unfin- 
ished picture, —a picture of partial, im- 
perfect civilization, of arrested national 
development. 

It is pleasant to know that now nearly 
all the wrongs which bred confusion in 
those bygone Gays have been righted, 
and what was bad changed for the better. 
But it was slowly done. This was mainly 
the work of the eighteenth century. To 
all who love to mark the dawning of better 
days to the oppressed — the growth ofa 
nation’s free development —the rise of 
original forms of literature and philosophy 
-——the history of the eighteenth century 
in Scotland is indeed a moving and never- 
to-be-forgotten chapter in the story of 
human progress. 


* Froude’s Short Studies, rst series; The Influence 
of the Reformation on the Scottish Character. See 
also his Calvinism, 2nd series. 


- From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


HOPE AGAIN. 
** Hope, without action, is a barren undoer.”’ 
FELTHAM. 


** And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 
Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams.” 
A. Pog. 


WE left poor Teddy Lessingham dis- 
consolately knocking about the billiard- 
balls, in full possession of which he had 
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been left by the desertion of the faithless 
Challoner; and heartily did he wish, as 
many another has wished before him, that 
the damaging strokes and brilliant runs 
which came so easy when no one was by 
and when no game was on, would some- 
times fall to his lot when they could be of 
any real value. He never could make 
head against an enemy —he always could 
win by himself. Just now, when his mind 
was full of Challoner and. Matilda, and, 
moreover, of poor sick Juliet Appleby, he 
played like one possessed by the very 
genius of the game; he really wondered 
at himself; and insensibly grew colloquial 
and profound, as Teddy always did when 
under a soothing influence. 

“ Well, now, they will take it very civil 
of us to go over to the Applebys’ this 
afternoon —they will think it quite the 
right thing; and if only Matilda and I 
could have gone alone — but I suppose 
we could hardly do that. Anyway, | shall 
take the flower out of my button-hole ” — 
he had put in a Christmas rose — ‘it 
would not look at all correct to be calling 
to inquire after poor Juliet with a flower 
in my button-hole. Challoner may keep 
his in—I dare say he will. Let him — 
the Applebys are nothing to him; it was 
all very fine his looking so concerned and 
all that just now; he put it on to please 
Matilda — and, of course, he is quite right 
to please Matilda — but he can’t take me 
in. Too sharp for that dodge, 7 am. 
Well, now, I am glad I thought about 
calling any way; and I must take care 
that they knew it was I who thought of it. 
I wish there was something else I could 
do. I must ask Mrs. Appleby or Marion 
if there is not anything. Marion will put 
me up to it if there is. Matilda is no 
good on an occasion of this sort: she is 
flighty — that’s why. There,” having suc- 
ceeded at last in extracting the rose — 
“there, Matilda would never have thought 
of that. I do believe now that if Robert 
were to die she would go to inquire for 
him with a whole peacock’s tail waving 
from her hat. Unless I caught her, that 
is the very thing she would go and do.” 

At luncheon he was full of the same re- 
flections, and ready to communicate such 
as he deemed fit. “I hope the Applebys 
will be in,” he said, taking jelly with his 
venison. 

“You are going to the Applebys’?” said 
Overton. “Oh! it will snow, you know.” 

“So I have thought all the morning,” 
Challoner agreed with him. ‘ Lady Ma- 
tilda thinks otherwise; she has made up 
her mind to have another night on the ice.” 
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“ There will be no skating tc-night, or I 
am mistaken,” replied Lord Overton, who 
was a student of weather. “I have had 
my walk; I went out early, to make sure; 
but if you are only going as far as the 
Applebys’, a little snow will not matter. 
Are you going to invite them here, or 
anything?” 

“Invite them here! Good gracious! 
have you not heard —not heard about 
poor Juliet?” gasped Teddy. 

“Eh? About Juliet? Oh yes, poor 
Juliet. I am very sorry,” said his brother. 
“ Bread, please,” to the footman. 

“*’Pon my word, you take it, coolly,” 
rejoined Teddy, now really aggrieved. 
“How would you like to have small-pox 
yourself, I wonder? Small-pox! just 
fancy! It is about the beastliest thing 
anybody can have, and I don’t suppose 
you are even going to inquire, or—or 
anything,” looking down at his unadorned 
coat; “neither you nor Challoner care a 
bit,” resentfully. 

“Dear Teddy, it will do if we take 
Overton’s card,” put in Lady Matilda, a 
shade of anxiety in her tone and look, for 
she knew how rapidly the horizon might 
be overcast were an impending storm not 
averted at the outset. “We can take 
Overton’s card; he never does call any- 
where, you know.” 

“Take my card, by all means, if you 
can find one,” said Overton; “I wonder 
where they are? I have not seen any 
since ——” 

“ My dear man, I have them; Mr. Chal- 
loner will think us dreadful barbarians,” 
cried Matilda, laughing to their guest; 
“we really have not much manners among 
us, Mr. Challoner ” 

“ What on earth do you mean?” burst 
forth Teddy in his angriest voice. 

“TI am afraid he is not going to be 
good,” said Matilda, following Overton 
apart presently. “I am rather afraid of 
Teddy to-day. It is the reaction after 
last night; you know how little he can 
stand, and anything the least out of his 
usual way always tells upon him. He did 
too much last night, and was over-excited 
and over-heated ; to-day he is feeling out 
of sorts in consequence. Poor dear boy! 
I do hope, I do trust,” apprehensively — 
“ Overton, what shad/ we do if he has one 
of his bad turns now? It would be so 
very, so particularly unfortunate.” 

“| think,” replied he quietly, ‘ you had 
better not take him with you this after- 
noon.” 

“Not take him to the Applebys’! My 
dear Overton, it was he who proposed 
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going. It is his own especial expedition. 
Nothing would induce him to stay be- 
hind.” 

“ Then you had better leave Challoner.” 

She was silent. 

“] really mean it,” said Overton. 

“ But — I don’t understand.” 

“Yes; 1 think you do. Now, take my 
advice; leave behind one or the other. 
If Teddy will not stay, make Challoner.” 

*“ And suppose he won’t be made?” 

“Then you must stay yourself.” 

That, however, was not to be borne. 
The walk was just what she wanted, and 
just what she knew Challoner wanted; 
and whatever Overton might hint about 
Teddy’s jealousy — she supposed that 
was what he meant — well, surely she 
could manage her own Teddy. She had 
done so hitherto with consummate suc- 
cess. Only on one occasion during Chal- 
loner’s first visit had any ill feeling ever 
broken out in public, though none knew 
better than herself how often it had had 
to be charmed away in private, and how 
many fond words, attentions, and consola- 
tions had gone to keeping her poor boy 
* in that mind towards his friend, which 
made him still think Matilda’s lover the 
best of fellows and good companions. 
That a mood was now imminent, and that 
it would require care, tact, and patience on 
her part to avert it, was plain; but, alas! 
Teddy was now no longer the first. For 
his sake she knew she ought to have 
stayed at home. She ought not, for any 
pleasure of her own, to have run the risk 
of rousing further his already disturbed 
emotions and suspicions; but Challoner 
wished her to go— and she went. 

Overton came to the door to see the 
party start. He showed nodispleasure at 
having had his advice disregarded; in- 
deed he felt none. In the depths of his 
heart he was strangely touched and 
moved by this very disobedience and per- 
tinacity on the part of one who usually 
was only too ready to fall in with his 
slightest suggestion directly anything was 
wrong with their common charge; and 
there was an almost visible tenderness 
and wistfulness in his look and voice, as 


he stepped forward to his sister’s side and | 


saw how the other side was claimed. Was 
there anything he could do for her? — 
any way in which he could help her? 
“Take care of her, Challoner; take 
care of her,” he said again and again, and 
involuntarily his hand pressed Matilda’s 
arm as he spoke; then, as if afraid of hav- 
ing betrayed his inward thoughts by such 
earnestness, “I do not like the look of the 
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day. Theclouds are banking up in the 
north. There will be a heavy snowstorm 
before long, and the snow will lie when it 
falls.” - 

“Ha!” cried Challoner, exultation in 
his tone. “Snow, do you say? Three 
feet of snow round Overton Hall! I, for 
one, wish for no better !uck.”” He was in 
spirits so gay, and monopolized the con- 
versation so entirely, that the ill-fated 
third person, to whom neither query nor 
response was made, and who would not 
laugh at jests with which he had nothing 
to do, found fresh fault with his compan- 
ions and their society at every step. 
What an abominable afternoon it had 
turned out! How infernally dark the sky 
was! What a devil of a state the roads 
were in! Well knowing what such Jan- 
guage meant, and why expressions were 
thus made use of, which she had long ago 
forbidden, and which had in consequence 
dropped out of Teddy’s vocabulary, and 
were never heard except as birds of evil 
omen, Matilda could but turn a deaf ear 
and give herself more and more to Chal- 
loner as the walk went on. It was no 
time to speak to Teddy now; not by the 
gentlest whisper durst she risk an out- 
break, and she would not, even to herself, 
allow that she had been to blame in bring- 
ing about the situation. No, she had zot 
been to blame; a brother must sometimes 
go to the wall; she had but few pleas- 
ures, and this—this was more than any 
mere passing enjoyment; it meant — who 
could say what it might not mean? Chal- 
loner had asked her to go, and at such a 
time she could not afford to refuse his 
slightest request, nor seem to disregard 
anything that was to him a subject for 
hope or fear. Was he not already enough 
troubled with misgivings? She read shat 
in his eye and voice, which made every 
trifle of importance; the anxiety he could 
not hide, the agitation, the tremor, the 
one thought of his breast, which was at 
length become too dominant for any effort 
to conceal it, all wrought in her a kindred 
emotion, and an inditference to aught be- 
side what passed between them two. 

And this indifference was dreadful to 
poor Teddy, ‘dimly as he might perceive 
it. He felt that something was wrong; 
he was, as Matilda had said, out of sorts, 
the reaction from two days’ severe exer- 
cise and turbulent jollity; and what he 
would now have liked to have done more 
than anything would have been to have 
taken himself off then and there, and left 
the all-engrossed pair to themselves for 
the rest of the way. Nothing but the 
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difficulty of presenting himself at the 
Applebys’ door all alone —he who never 
went anywhere alone — prevented this: 
that staggered him; no, he could not do 
that. 

Yet how he wished he could! To see 
Challoner walking backwards over every 
inch of frozen puddle in order to hold both 
Matilda’s hands and guide her steps —to 
see him taking out his pocket-handker- 
chief to wipe every stile she had to cross, 
lest even the skirts of her dress should 
be touched by the powder of frost which 
lay crisp on the top bar, it was too ridicu- 
lous, — Matilda, who did not care where 
she went, nor what a state her petticoats 
were in when she was out alone with him 
on a wintry scramble like this. He 
wished Challoner had only beheld her 
when she came home from Endhill, two 
days before. 

“Pooh! what is alt the fuss about?” 
he protested crossly, being indeed driven 
to his wits’ end, when a slippery ditch be- 
ing in the way —a ditch that he knew 
Matilda could have cleared like a deer had 
she chosen —she must needs be drawn 
delicately across with many a little cry of 
alarm and need of encouragement and 
support at every step. And he had him- 
self her muff given him to hold, and must 
perforce stand by with his disgusted face, 
quite unobserved and uncommented upon, 
while all this went on! 

“It’s a deuced pity you came,” he 
averred at length, looking the helpless 
lady straight in the face; and as the color 
rose in her cheek, he knew he had hurt 
her at last. 

That was something, but unhappily it 
did not do all that it was intended; it 
might silence for the moment, it might 
cast a passing shadow, but Challoner with 
a lover’s sympathy was soon able by a 
lover’s wiles to soften every blow that had 
not been of his own giving, and all went 
on as before. Poor Teddy, he was very 
powerless; he tried to make himself dis- 
agreeable, and no one found it out; he 
would fain have made himself scarce, but 
that would have been cutting his own 
throat. As it was, however, he bounced 
out of sight whenever and wherever he 
could; now running across a field where- 
in was a pond whose ice might be superior 
to their own; now taking a turn round by 
a farm to have a word with the farmer 
whom he espied in the background; now 
hailing a laborer going past with a wagon, 
— anything and everything to force him- 
self into notice, and be, if only in torment- 
ing, of consequence. What was it tohim 
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that Matilda had to wait on the bleakest 
point of the common while he explored a 
rat-hole, and why should he care whether 
she “thought she had lost him” or not, 
when he disappeared for so long behind 
Luke Hayfield’s farm-buildings? She 
would be willing enough to “lose” him; 
and if it were not for the Applebys — and 
the poor fellow’s heart swelled within 
him. 

Once within the Applebys’ door, how- 
ever, there was an improvement: here he 
was on his own ground, here he was al- 
ways made much of; and after the priva- 
tions of the way, it was something to be 
still some one anywhere. 

He had fallen from his high estate with 
Matilda; was it not only too probable 
that he had fallen forevermore? If it 
had only been a temporary thing, a piece 
of womanish nonsense, Matilda had now 
and again been ridiculous before, but she 
had always come quickly and gladly back 
to her Teddy, laughing at herself, and 
making merry at her own expense; but 
now — now, — and he shook his head an- 
grily and miserably. How easy it had 
been to say, “You must marry again,” 
when no marrying again seemed ever 
likely to come to pass; but how detestable 
and ominous sounded his own advice ina 
his own ears now! His heart was sore, 
and had been sore for exactly four hours, 
—ever since twelve o’clock, in short, 
when he and billiards had been thrown 
over for love and Matilda; that had 
opened his eyes at last, and the only won- 
der was, as every one will perceive, that 
they had not been opened long before. 

In Mrs. Appleby’s drawing-room, how- 
ever, the young visitor was urbanity it- 
self. “I can’t tell you how sorry we 
were,” he said: “it took us quite by sur- 
prise; I assure you it did—quite by 
surprise. We had no idea of such a 
thing; and when Marion’s note came in, 
Matilda was so astonished — you can’t 
think how astonished she was. We won- 
dered what it was about, you know; and 
then we said —J said, we must come and 
inquire at once.” 

“So kind,” replied Mrs. Appleby, a 
faded prototype of what Juliet would cer- 
tainly become. ‘Lady Matilda is always 
so kind. Directly the sad news came, we 
sent to let her know, because we felt so 
sure——” 

“Mr. Challoner has just come from 
Clinkton,” said Lady Matilda sympatheti- 
cally; “he only came yesterday.” 

“Indeed! From Clinkton? And did 
you see my daughter, sir?” turning to 
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him. “She was often in the town, I be- 
lieve, though our friends, the Windlasses, 
with whom she is staying—and where 
she has been taken ill, poor child — live 
four or five miles out in the country.” 

“I saw Miss Appleby once or twice, 
but she did not see me,” replied he. 
“‘Clinkton is a large place, and,” he drew 
near to Mrs. Appleby, as Lady Matilda 
stepped aside with Marion, “ we were in 
different circles. She did not mention 
me, I suppose?” 

“Not that I remember. Marion,” but 
Marion did not hear. 

“ What a view you have from this win- 
dow!” cried Challoner, “ what an extent 
of country ——” 

“Very pretty; but,” said Mrs. Appleby, 
possessed of but one idea for the time — 
“but you were speaking of Clinkton. Do 
you know Clinkton well? Do you know 
the Windlasses? Had you heard about 
the fancy ball?” 

Had he not? He had heard of little 
else. 
“Well, she had been going to that,” 
proceeded his hostess, reading an affirma- 
tive in his face, “and a very smart ball it 
was, I fancy,” with the usual habit of 
making the most of anything at a dis- 
tance; “a very smart ball, and my poor 
Juliet would have much enjoyed it. But 
only yesterday,—and the ball was last 
night, you know 

“Did she go?” demanded Challoner 
suddenly. 

“Dear me! no, Mr. Challoner; how 
could she go when she was lying ill of the 
small-pox? She was taken ill only a few 
hours before, though I dare say we shall 
hear presently, when the post comes in, 
that ——” 

“ How very unlucky!” He was listen- 
ing with all ears to Lady Matilda now, 
and Mrs. Appleby lost him from that mo- 
ment. 

“You will not surely go yourself?” 
Lady Matilda was saying. 

“J shall indeed, — at least I should, if 
only mamma would allow me. But she 
will not. Neither she nor papa will hear 
of it.” 

“And they are quite right, Marion.” 
And then followed reason and argument, 
encouragement and consolation. 

“And now you will just stay with a 
quiet mind,” concluded Matilda, rising. 
* Promise that you will, dear.” 

(“* With aquiet mind or not,” said Chal- 
loner sardonically to himself. “Ido not 
insist on that adjunct at all, my dear Miss 











Appleby. Only be good enough to stay, 
and I leave it entirely to you to regulate 
the quietude of your mind.”) 

He had learned all he wanted to know, 
and nothing had been said that he did not 
wish to hear. Now he did not care how 
soon the visitcame toaclose. Juliet pow- 
erless, her family ignorant, Marion pre- 
vented going, the Windlasses prevented 
telling, — he could scarcely believe his 
own ears, as one thing after another 
dropped out, as if to strengthen his temp- 
tation, and make him more and more se- 
cure on the edge of his precipice; for so 
entirely had his fears of late centred on 
the Appleby family, or, at least, on one 
member of it, that, thus unexpectedly re- 
lieved, it almost seemed as if he couid be 
assailed from no other quarter. Oh, some- 
thing might, could, should yet be dared 
and done! Hope was again desperately 
rearing its unabashed front. 

“ Mr. Challoner, you have been stand- 
ing in that cold corner for ever so long,” 
said Mrs. Appleby’s languid voice from 
the sofa. ‘Docome nearer the fire; do, 
Marion, dear, poke up the fire. Oh, thank 
you,” to Teddy, who seized the poker. 
**So good of you all to come out in such 
weather.” 

“The most glorious weather, my dear 
Mrs. Appleby. I wish you had been with 
us last night,” cried Matilda, coming for- 
ward; and as she did so, and then seated 
herself at the. invalid’s feet, for the few 
civilities preparatory to departure, her 
brother seized his opportunity. 

“ Marion —I say, Marion, I wish you 
would tell me if there is anything I can 
do,” said he, drawing her aside confiden- 
tially. “Can’t I do anything? Are you 
going to Clinkton? Let me go to Clink- 
ton with you; I'll go any time like a shot. 
Now, mind, you ask me if you want me. 
You need not say anything to any of 
them, just send word to me,” and he shook 
her hand a dozen times. (If Challoner 
had only heard him!) : 

But Challoner’s attention was concen- 
trated on Matilda, and her parting; and 
having at length got her safely out of the 
house, he was now only bent on making 
the most of his fresh reprieve. 

“Good-bye; I’m off to Seaburgh. I 
have a telegram to take for Marion,” an- 
nounced Teddy triumphantly. “She has 
intrusted it to me, and I have promised to 
go and send it off myself,’—his tone 
intimating, ‘‘ Other people think much of 
me, if you do not.” 

* Don’t be astonished if I am late,” he 
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added, having invariably found that this 
was what Matilda minded more than any- 
thing. 

Ah! Matilda hardly noticéd it now. 

The prophesied snow, though it fell fast 
and thick after the light went, did not set 
in soon enough to hinder any one from 
walking as swiftly as he or she chose be- 
fore then; nevertheless, when Lord Over- 
ton overtook his sister and Challoner 
within the park, having gone out again 
himself as the sky kept up, it was not 
soon after they had parted from their 
other companion; an hour or more had 
elapsed. They had not hurried; they had 
not come quite straight home. There had 
been time for anything, and yet there was 
nothing to tell. 

“This is rather curious,” said Overton 
to himself. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MRS. TUFNELL IN TROUBLE. 


** Slips of the tongue are sometimes found very incon- 
venient by those persons who, owing to some un- 
lucky want of correspondence between their wits 
and their utterance, say one thing when they mean 
another, or baw] out something which the slightest 
degree of forethought would have kept unsaid.’”? — 
SouTHEY. 

EVERYBODY at Clinkton was now think- 
ing about Juliet Appleby. The insignifi- 
cant Juliet who, a few days before, had 
been of less than no consequence to the 
world in general, and who had simply 
gained a superficial importance in the 
eyes of one or two people by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, was now a personage to be 
thought about and spoken about, and in- 
quired after, — was, in fact, next to the 
fancy ball, if not actually before it, in 
point of interest in many houses, whose 
inmates had not until within the past 
twenty-four hours known of the young 
lady’s existence. A little goes along way 
with the gossips of a country town; and 
much as the poor girl’s unfortunate illness 
might be to her own people, and much 
also in a lesser degree to their friends 
and neighbors at Overton Hall, it was 
undoubtedly still more the topic of the 
day to those upon the spot, to the hosts 
who were to be sympathized with, and to 
the circle who could condole, and pity, 
and wonder, and have daily and hourly 
bulletins. To them, as was natural, the 
subject was all-engrossing. Showers of 
cards were left daily. People who had 
not previously been on visiting terms with 
the Windlasses seized the opportunity for 
driving up to the Court, while the more 
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modest contented themselves with gain- 
ing intelligence of these bolder spirits, 
and retailing it to those who were again 
indebted to them for the same. At every 
meeting the first question would be, *“* Do 
you know how Miss Appleby is to-day? 
Has she passed a better night?” or, “I 
trust we shall hear an improved account 
to-morrow. The Windlasses tell me so- 
and-so.” It was something to get at the 
Windlasses anyhow. 

“TI wonder how Miss Juliet Appleby is 
to-day,” observed Mary Tufnell one morn- 
ing. ‘I think I shall go round and ask 
Miss Beadel; she is sure to know.” 

“Tt strikes me there is a tremendous 
to-do made about this Miss Juliet Apple- 
by,” struck in her father somewhat gruff- 
ly. “It is nothing but Miss Juliet Ap- 
pleby from morning till night from every 
one now. Because the girl has got the 
small-pox ——” 

“Sure that is enough, papa.” 

“Enough? I did not say it wasn’t. 
Enough and to spare I dare say, for her 
and those about her; but what is that to 
us? What the mischief have we to do 
with Miss Juliet App!eby, small-pox or no 
small-pox? She is nothing to us, and we 
are nothing to her.” 

“Oh, the poor thing, I am so sorry for 
her! Iam sure I never was so sorry for 
any one in my life,” said Mary, with the 
easy, healthy sorrow that comes natural 
to a fine girl, and does not in any wise 
impair her digestion. “Itis so hard upon 
her, and mm 

“Well, of course; and hard upon the 
folks she is with too; and of course I am 
sorry myself for that matter, and wish 
’em well through with it, but I don’t see 
how it need concern ws. JVe are not the 
Applebys nor the Windlasses; we have 
nothing to do with them or their set, any 
more than we have with Jones the butch- 
er, or Japhet the turnpike-keeper, — not 
so much, for we know those two a deal 
better than we know the others, — yet I’ll 
be hanged if I should hear all this fuss 
made if poor Mrs, Jones or Mrs. Japhet 
was taken sick.” 

“La! I am sure I should be very vexed 
to hear anything was the matter with 
either,” said his wife, entering in time to 
catch the last remark. ‘ “ What put such 
a thing into your head, my dear? Now 
was not that papa all over?” to her daugh- 
ter. “Papa thinks we have no right to 
take an interest in our neighbors ——” 

“Precious little interest they have ever 
taken in us!” 








“ And the poor thing to lose her ball 
too ——” 

“Her ball! what do you mean by her 
ball? The ball was not good enough for 
her friends, forsooth; the Windlasses 
turned up their noses at it to my certain 
knowledge; and yet they tried to edge in 
this shrimp of a miss, who wanted to turn 
us all into ridicule 29 

“Well, I never! Now, papa,” cried 
his wife, “now you really must not say 
any such things; you do not mean them.” 

* But I do.” 

“No, no; no, you don’t; not a bit of 
you. We all know papa, Mary; but real- 
ly,” in some alarm, — “ really I would not 
have any one else — Miss Beadel, or the 
Dobbs, or any one — hear him for the 
world; for he is so severe,” — her gentle 
tones might have mollified an ogre. 

Tufnell, however, was in a bad humor. 
“ They may hear me for half a groat,” he 
said obstinately ; “they may hear every 
word I say, and I mean every word I say. 
It is more than a man can stand, the folly 
of these gossips of yours; in and out all 
day long, with ‘ Pray have you heard how 
Miss Juliet Appleby is within the last five 
minutes?’ or, ‘How many dozen times 
have you inquired to-day?’ The girl is 
not dying, or there might be some sense 
in it. I do not wish her to die “ 

“Papal” 

“Well, ‘Papa!’ —I say I don’t wish 
her to die. Lut, upon my word, I should 
not cry my eyes out if she had a few 
marks left upon her face. It would take 
some of the conceit out of her, coming 
down here, and fancying she was going 
to turn the heads of all the young men at 
our ball—at “er ball, as you choose to 
call it, ma’am,” to his wife; “ forcing her- 
self in on purpose to cut out our daugh- 
ters — country bumpkins as I dare say 
she thinks them; wish she might not be 
glad to have some of the country bump- 
kins’ skins and color once*she comes out 
of her small-pox, that’s all!” 

“Oh, now you are vindictive, my dear. 
You would not surely have the poor girl 
all over pock-marks? Oh Lor’! 1 could 
not have believed it of you, Tufnell. The 
very idea gives me a turn. Mary, my 
dear — oh, you are writing.” 

“What is it, mamma?” 

‘Just could you step down to the Hales’ 
before you take off your bonnet, — or 
maybe i’ll go myself,” — pondering. 

* What for?” 

“TI dare say I’ll go myself. It will do 
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like to hear,” speaking aloud her thoughts 
— “I would just like to hear how: Miss 
Juliet Appleby ——” 

“Damn Miss Juliet Appleby!” roared 
her husband, bouncing to his feet and 
banging from the room. “There is no 
cutting out a woman’s tongue! I thought 
I had *” The rest was lost. 

“ Dear me! papa is in a way,” observed 
Mrs. Tufnell placidly. ‘“ Well, I was a 
noodle to slip it out, but I had clean for- 
got — and who would have believed it of 
papa? Something has disagreed with his 
stomach this morning, I’ll be bound. He 
has been cross ever since he got up, poor 
man. Well now, Mary, he won’t like me 
to go, you see; so if you don’t mind, just 
you run down and get the last news. It 
is all very well for papa to be so hard- 
hearted, but J know I feel just as if she 
was one of my own, and #s 

“ And I too,” said Mary briskly. “I'll 
go, mamma. TI goat once. I was only 
writing to Jem: I forgot to write both 
yesterday and Monday, and the day be- 
fore was Sunday, and it was not worth 
while on Saturday, being so soon after he 
left, — so he has not heard a word about 
the ball yet.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed her mother re- 
proachfully. “ You neversay so! I would 
not take you away for millions then ‘ 

“Oh, never mind ; Ze won’t,” said Mary 
laughing. ‘“ We agreed at the first that 
we were not to be bothered with many 
letters. I hate writing, and so does Jem; 
you see he has not sent me a line yet, 
either.” 

“ Ah, but he has had nothing to write 
about, poor thing. It is you who have 
had all the pleasure, and of course he will 
want to hear about it. I never like any 
one I care for to feel about me that ‘out 
of sight is out of mind,’” said Mrs. Tuf- 
nell, shaking her benevolent head. ‘ Poor 
Jem! I was kind of afraid from the first 
that something would happen to take off 
the edge of that ball. It seemed as if we 
were all too much taken up aboutit. I 
am sure I forone had it a great deal more 
in my mind than I should have had; I 
dare say,” with compunction —“I dare 
say even Mrs. Dobb, who had the whole 
thing on her shoulders, did not think more 
about it than I did, —but there, even papa 
was in a fuss over his pantaloons; and as 
for you girls — but you had your disap- 
pointment, poor Mary ——” 

“Oh, as to that, as Jem did not care 
himself, no more did I — much,” said 
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send this to-morrow as to-day, mamma, so 
I will go to the Hales’, if you like ——” 
“The Hales’? I have just come up 
from the Hales’,” said a new voice in the 
doorway. ‘“*Was Mary going? Well, you 
needn’t, then; they are all out: I caught 
them just going out. I thought I would 
go in to ask after Miss Juliet Appleby —” 
“ And how is she?” 


“Oh, much the same. No better, any- 


way. The Hales are going out to inquire 
in the afternoon, I went in after cathe- 
dral ——” 


“Oh, you have been at cathedral?” 

“Oh, I have been at cathedral — very 
much at cathedral. Well, somebody had 
to go,” said Bertha, in her natural voice ; 
“we could not let poor Emmy go always 
alone, and these Christmas services are 
such a point with Herbert 4 

* Poor dear, I hope she will not have to 
go through that always,” observed their 
mother, somewhatanxiously. “I do think 
poor Emmy has rather a hard time of 
it in that respect. Herbert, — well, they 
say a lover may be as exacting as he 
pleases; but really, morning and after- 
noon too ” 

“Sh! Take care. I will tell you what 
I think,” said Bertha slily. “Herbert is 
like the fox with his tail cut off; having 
to go himself, he would like to let us all 
in for it too, if he could.” 

“ Well, dear me, let us remember what 
we are talking about; don’t let us be pro- 
fane, whatever we are,” Mrs. Tufnell re- 
minded them; “but the truth is, I was 
never brought up to church-going except 
on Sundays, and it does not come natural 
to me now. I don’t say there is any harm 
in it; 1 would never go the length of say- 
ing that; but I know this, I get no good 
of Emily at all nowadays; she can never 
go with me anywhere of an afternoon 
without being all upon thorns as four 
o’clock comes on. If I have her for a 
drive — and she used to be the only one 
of you that I could ever get to set a foot 
in the carriage —she is looking at her 
watch all the time, and I’m kept in a state 
myself for fear we should be late; and 
then I have always to come back that 
way, round by the Close, you know, — 
and as sure as fate, if Emily is with me, 
it happens that I would like to come back 
the other way. Well, between it all, the 
hurry and the fidget, and the feeling that 
Emily, poor thing, thinks it not quite kind 
of me to come on home and let her go in 
by herself, 1 must own I do feel more put 
about than I’d like her to know. Often 
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and often I would rather go alone; and 
really if it is to be morning, as well as 
afternoon services —— ” 

“Oh, but it won’t; not after this week 
and next,” said Bertha reassuringly; “ and 
no doubt, once they are married, we shall 
hear no more of it. Now, do listen to me. 
I have had quite an adventure this morn- 
ing; I have had an introduction, and 
made a new friend. It was at the Hales’. 
There was such a lovely young man at the 
Hales’, And Mary, I have the honor to 
inform you,” with a flourish, “that the 
lovely young man is a friend of your lovely 
young man. Mind, Mary, one good turn 
deserves another. 1 have always aided 
and abetted you with Jem Challoner, and 
now I shall claim return in kind from you. 
I have an idea that Jem’s friend and I are 
kindred spirits. He appeared about as 
friendly a youth as I have ever had the 
luck to meet. And he was, oh, a very, 
very long way better-looking than —no 
offence, Mary —than either Jem or Her- 
bert. Jem does not set up to bea beauty. 
He has /air distingué, and that sort of 
thing —the je ne sais guoi, and all the 
rest of it. Herbert is pretty, 1 own, but 
my man i 

“ How you do run on, child!” said her 
sister, with a shrug of the shoulder — 
“your man!” 

“ Ay, my dear, my man; surely I may 
call him mine until he is claimed by some- 
body else. My man has a nose — oh, 
such a nose! Grecian to a degree, — 
that’s to say if it’s not Roman,” in paren- 
thesis. “I’m not altogether clear about 
the two in my own mind, but at any rate 
it is a nose of the first water — a nose to 
put any other nose / have ever seen, in 
Clinkton or elsewhere, out of joint forever 
and aye; and he has curly locks and a 
moustache, and — and everything. -I made 
my best bow, and he talked to me the 
whole time I was there; he did, indeed. 
I do like making a new acquaintance; I 
wish I had heard his name sy 

“You did not even hear his name! 
And you call that making a new acquaint- 
ance!” 

“ He heard mine; that was enough; he 
heard, and he made good use of his_hear- 
ing. Hecalled me‘ Miss Tufnell’ several 
times, and inquired whether it was I or 
my sister,—I1 heard him distinctly ask 
Louisa Hale whether it was I or my sister 
who was going to be married to his friend 
Mr. Challoner? When Louisa said it was 
you, he spoke to me myself about it.” 

“ What did he say?” 
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“Say? All sorts of things. Asked 
when it was to be? And how long you 
had been engaged? He was most partic- 
ular to know how long you had been en- 
gaged.” 

“ Had he not heard?” 

“ Apparently not. It was quite laugh- 
able. He made me repeat it; and when 
I said ‘Since last September,’ he ex- 
claimed after me, ‘ Since last September!’ 
as if it were something quite surprising. 
He was immensely interested; he asked 
all sorts of questions ; and when I chaffed 
him about his being so ignorant himself, 
he only looked foolish, and had not a word 
to say. Evidently Jem had not taken 
him into confidence. Talking dispassion- 
ately of Jem, I should not say he takes 
many people into confidence.” 

“ You did not hear who this man was?” 

“Of course they said his name, but I 
did not catch it. Louisa does sometimes 
mumble so that no one can hear her, and 
they all seemed rather stupid and flus- 
tered. He was their brother’s friend, you 
see, not theirs; and to tell the truth, I 
don’t fancy they knew much about him. 
If only that brother of theirs had come in! 
Tiresome creature; 4e would have been 
of some good. Asiit was, I could not get 
hold of any one of the girls to inquire, and 
I had to leave before any one else did ; how- 
ever, I shall go down this afternoon, for 
I have left the library books behind me. 
A piece of luck, isn’t it? Nobody can say 
I go to find out who my new friend is.” 

“ Nor to meet him again?” 

“Oh, there is no hope of that; he is off 
immediately — off for London by the first 
train this afternoon: he had only looked 
in for an hour, as he happened to be pass- 
ing through Clinkton on his way from 
somewhere or other. He had slept at the 
station hotel last night, so he must have 
come from a distance; then he had 
walked up to call on the Hales, and his 
train was to leave about now.” 

Later on in the day she rushed in with 
scarce a breath left. 

“ Mary, Mary ! ‘what do you think? Oh, 
Mary! what wé// you say? He is a 
prince in disguise, an earl’s son, and will 
be the earl himself some day, for his 
brother is not married, and he is the heir. 
The Hales’ brother has told them all 
about him since I was there in the morn- 
ing, and they say he is swch a friend of 
Jem’s, and that he is sure to be Jem’s 
best man at the wedding. He is the 
Honorable Edward Lessingham. Think 
of me and the Honorable Edward Les- 
singham !” 
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THE following paper was originally in- 
tended to be a private record of inter- 
course with H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Albany, and to be laid before the duchess 
alone. But since it is understood that its 
publication will be acceptable in quarters 
where any inclination in such a matter has 
paramount authority, the paper, in a modi- 
fied form, is here given to the public. 
The fitting tone under circumstances of 
this sad kind must always be hard to 
maintain; and in the case of a royal per- 
sonage the difficulty is so great that the 
writer (who is, of course, solely responsi- 
ble for what is said) feels it needful to 
make an earnest appeal for indulgence, in 
case the due line should seem to have 
been in any direction overstepped. It 
has been thought best not to touch on 
what is already before the world —the 
duke’s public speeches or appearances of 
any kind. What is here given is a remi- 
niscence of personal intercourse; and if 
it be thought that such a mode of treat- 
ment involves too much of reference to 
the writer’s own personality, it must be 
remembered on the other hand that he 
has no sort of right to come forward in 
the matter at all, except such right as is 
thought to have been conferred by the 
private intimacy with which the late prince 
was pleased to honor him, and which was 
repaid by an affection as true, as loyal, as 
man can feel for man. 


To those who love to watch the shaping 
of character, that subtle intertexture of 
ancestral and individual warp and woof, 
there is always something interesting, al- 
most pathetic, in the sight of a young life 
which springs up amid fixed hereditary 
surroundings, and has to accommodate its 
fresh impulses to the strong tradition of 
bygone men. And from the legend of 
Buddha downwards, there has been many 
a royal romance in which the interest has 
turned on the young spirit’s self-liberation 
from the trammelling conditions, its reso- 
lute emergence into a freer and higher 
life. But there are other cases, not less 
worth record, where the progress of the 
inward drama has led, not to the casting 
off of hereditary usages or duties, but to 
their voluntary and fruitful acceptance, to 
the gradual self-identification of the new 
life with the old —the absorption of per- 
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sonal ambitions or pleasures in the sos 
majorum, the ancient vocation of the race. 

In the case of an English prince there 
can be no doubt in which of these direc- 
tions an upward progress must tend. 
There can be no summons from without 
which leads to higher serviceableness than 
that great birthright duly used; a young 
life needs no better aim than to become 
such that the English people may account 
it as truly royal. And it was in this 
process of widening conceptions, of quick- 
ening conscience, that the great interest 
of Prince Leopold’s career consisted for 
those who watched him with anxiously 
loving eyes. His inward drama lay in the 
gradual transformation of his boyish idea 
of royal descent as a title to enjoyment, 
hampered by wearisome restraints, to his 
manlier view of that high birth as a sum- 
mons to duty, and his willing submission 
to its accompanying restrictions, as part 
and parcel of the calling which his whole 
heart embraced. 

It is at Windsor Castle, when he was 
fifteen years old, that these recollections 
begin. He was then a most engaging 
boy; with the physical charm which ac- 
companies the union of high spirit with 
fragile delicacy, and the moral charm of a 
nature whose affections, at once vivid and 
diffident, seemed to beseech the regard 
and notice which all who knew him were 
eager to bestow. He had already at- 
tracted the earnest good-will, the serious 
hopes of many of the leading men of the 
time, and I remember with what pleasure 
I found in his autograph book that maxim, 
from Archbishop Trench’s hand, which 
should be written on all tablets and en- 
graved on all hearts of princes — 


O righteous doom, that they who make 
Pleasure their only end, 

Ordering the whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend. 


But they who bid stern Duty lead, 
Content to follow, they 

Of Duty only taking heed, 
Find Pleasure by the way. 


The impetuous boy had not yet risen 
to any such level as this. He was at an 
age when the desire for companionship, 
action, adventure, begins to be strong; 
and the glimpses which his Etonian vis- 
itors gave him of a free world of games 
and friendships formed a tantalizing con- 
trast to his carefully guarded days, It 


was one of the times when his health gave 
most anxiety, and he had many hours of 
restless indolence, of idle beating against 
the bars of his fate. 


And indeed to one 
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who has not yet the force for independent 
action or pleasure the life of Windsor 
Castle must sometimes seem as if it were 
conceived on too vast a scale, and estab- 
lished too immutably, for the needs of a 
young and ardent spirit. The tramp of 
the sentinel beneath the windows, the 
martial music at dawn of day, even the 
stately symmetry of the avenues which 
radiate from the central keep — all signs 
of pomp are signs also of circumscription, 
and the concrete embodiment of eight 
hundred years of monarchy weighs heavily 
on the individual heart. The pacings of 
a vague unrest have sounded along many 
a terrace fringed with flowers, in Home 
Park, and Hollow Garden, and Orangery, 
and on the steep slopes of the royal hill. 

On the other hand, there were the fam- 
ily affections, made more unique by isola- 
tion — the maternal solicitude which, from 
the first to the last day of that son’s life, 
no cares of State could ever distract or 
slacken; the companionship of the just- 
elder sister whose romantic girlhood lav- 
ished its wealth of love on him. And 
there was much of the buoyancy as well 
as of the restlessness of early youth; 
there were happy wanderings amid the 
boskages of the park, where the Angora 
goats which he loved to watch flecked the 
foreground with their soft whiteness, and 
the castle’s bastions closed the vista with 
wall of steadfast grey. And indoors, too, 
were merry mockeries and bursts of boy- 
ish sportiveness, racings along the end- 
less passages of the basement, hidings in 
the niches of turret walls, clamberings 
to the Round Tower’s roof beneath the 
flag of England, in the rushing sunny air. 

I saw him at long intervals, but the first 
time when he seemed to me to awake toa 
sense of his own part in historic greatness 
was when the Garter had just been be- 
stowed on him, in April, 1871. That 
was a time of deeply stirred emotion. 
The much-loved sister was going forth, a 
bride, from the home of her ancestors. 
It was as though a strain of beauty and 
tenderness were floating on the wind away. 
Then it was, as he sat at evensong at the 
royal oriel in St. George’s Chapel, gazing 
upon the high vault thronged with ban- 
ners, the walls inlaid with arms and bla- 
zonry of many a famous line, that his look 
was as though his spirit were kindling 
within him and yearning to take rank with 
his forefathers and heroes of a bygone 
day. 

It was at any rate in this manner, 
through the affections, through the imag- 
ination, through personal intercourse with 
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the representatives of knowledge or ac- 
tion, that his education was in great meas- 
ure gained. The frequent troubles of 
health which interfered with regular read- 
ing never seemed to check his eagerness 
to see and talk with any noteworthy 
man. Many visitors to the Castle must 
remember interviews with the young 
prince in his rooms, interviews often pro- 
longed far beyond mere complimentary 
limits, and leaving behind them the mem- 
ory of a listener best pleased with what 
was best worth hearing, and whose trans- 
parent face expressed that pleasure with 
a boy’s straightforward charm. There 
might one meet Mr. Gladstone, concen- 
trating, perhaps, on some morsel of Wedg- 
wood china the great and complex engine 
of his mind; or, on a later day, Mr. 
Disraeli, fresh from private audience (De- 
cember 18, 1877) and moved beyond his 
wont. And from the very first it was 
observable how quickly the young prince 
learnt from men, how retentive was his 
memory for names, for faces, for anything 
which had been said in his presence ; how 
adroitly he fitted the pieces into that map 
of the human world which all of us carry 
in our heads in some fashion or other, 
but which in his case came to contain so 
many known points, and each in such true 
relation to the rest. 

His entrance at Oxford —still under 
the guidance of Mr. Collins, his best and 
lifelong friend — was a new source of in- 
terest and excitement. There was at first 
something of pathetic wistfulness in the 
way in which he regarded his joyous con- 
temporaries, able to take their pleasures 
in a fashion more active than he could 
share; but as he began to make real inti- 
macies his affectionate nature found full 
play; and never, perhaps, has undergrad- 
uate felt more delightfully that first bloom 
of friendship which idealizes the young 
man’s world. Lord Brooke, Lord Harris, 
Sidney Herbert, Walter Campbell, Her- 
bert Gladstone, and a few others, formed 
the nucleus of a group which constantly 
widened, and which fused together senior 
and junior men with a success which, as 
university hosts well know, is the highest 
proof of academical tact and donhomie. 
He was still shy, but his shyness was of 
that winning kind which irresistibly sug- 
gests the pleasure to be derived from 
overcoming it. And at Oxford he was 
met on all sides with a manly welcome; 
the only trace (as it were by reaction) of 
the tuit-hunting of former days being a 
slight unwillingness on the part of some 
independent spirits to countenance one 
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who might be suspected of wishing to ap- 
proach learning by a royal road. But 
these men, too, were won; nor, indeed, 
would they have found it easy to suggest 
how better to combine dignity with sim- 
plicity, or to be patrician without pride. 

Among the leaders of the university 
Prince Leopold had many friends. The 
Dean of Christchurch, Professors Rolles- 
ton, Acland, Jowett, Max Miiler, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, Mr. Coxe *—the list 
might be extended till most of the well- 
known names were told. But among all 
these figures there was one figure which 
stood alone. There was one heart to 
which the prince’s heart went forth with a 
loving reverence such as he never felt for 
anyother man. Certain colloquies of Mr. 
Ruskin’s at the bedside of Prince Leopold 
—as he lay recovering from perilous ill- 
ness, and still in danger of a relapse — 
will dwell in the mind of him who heard 
them as ideal examples of the contact of 
an elder and a younger soul. How close 
was that union in a region where earthly 
rank was swept away! How poor a thing 
did any life seem then which had not 
known the hallowing of sorrow! How 
solemn was that unspoken presence which 
men have miscalled death! 

From teachers, from friends, from suf- 
fering, the prince learnt much at Oxford. 
He returned to Windsor no longer a boy 
but a man; able to take up in firmer fash- 
ion his apportioned thread of fate. 

Such, at least, was the impression given 
when, a few months later, I saw him at 
Windsor once more. Kept indoors by a 
sprain, he devoted two whole days to a 
methodical survey of the castle’s treas- 
ures. And here it was evident how his 
historic interest had grown; how in those 
thousand chambers, the fabric of a score 
of kings, he had learnt to decipher in 
brief and summary the great story of the 
English race; from the rude helm of a 
Plantagenet, hanging in some deserted 
gallery, to that treasure-house which holds 
in rich confusion the visible tokens of 
Queen Victoria’s Indian sway — the gold- 
en gifts of rajah and maharajah, and trib- 
ute of the imperial East. 

But the time came when it was fitting 
for him to have a home of his own, and 
to take his place in that class of country 
gentlemen among whom our English 
princes are proud to be enrolled. Boy- 


* In a pre-nuptial will the duke bequeathed his col- 
lection of autographs to the Bodleian, and the duchess 
has offered to carry out this bequest. Had he died 
childless, he wished his library to go to the Unattached 
Students of Oxford. 
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ton Manor isa typical country gentleman’s 
home. Above it stretch the wild Wilt- 
shire downs; beneath them the old Eliz- 
abethan manor-house stands in its ter- 
raced nook, and long glades fringed with 
beeches push deep into the hollowed hill. 
The prince’s establishment was a modest 
one; for his means, considering the una- 
voidable demands upon them, were never 
large, and from the time when an income 
of his own was accorded to him a great 
part of it was returned by him to the 
nation in subscriptions to philanthropic 
ends. But at Boyton he exercised much 
quiet hospitality, and himself gained 
greatly in social initiative and in the 
power of dealing with men and women. 
I remember, on ‘the occasion of one din- 
ner-party in particular, when several of 
his royal kinsfolk were staying with him, 
and some of his guests came prepared to 
derive hor»r rather than pleasure from 
the entertainment, with what simple and 
almost boyish grace he set the shyest at 
ease, and transformed what had seemed 
formidably like a royal family party into 
a scene of unaffected enjoyment. Such 
successes are not wholly trifling; they 


imply genuine kindliness and alert atten- 
tion; and those who saw the prince be- 
ginning to regard these social gatherings 


as occasions for bestowing happiness 
rather than for receiving amusement, felt 
that in one more direction he was learn- 
ing to look primarily to the duties rather 
than the pleasures of his lot. 
amongst boys, but amongst men a man,’ 
he kept through life his youthful fresh- 
ness, though he learnt more and more to 
combine with it the manlier gifts of con- 
sideration, counsel, and sympathy. 

Boyton, however, was hardly more than 
a transitional stage between tutelage and 
independence, and it was with his re- 
moval to Claremont in 1879 that his de- 
veloped manhood may be said to open. 
It was in that year that his individuality 
grew more marked and definite, and his 
talk, without losing its ingenuous boyish- 
ness, began to have substance and to 
show thought of his own. 
may be well to recall the upshot of many | 
conversations, the drift of much which 
was habitually working in his mind during | 
these last four active years. 

The question of his public duties is | 
best approached, as he in fact approached | 
it, from the side of actual experience, from 
the consideration of what the nation does 
practically demand from a royal person- | 
age en disponibilité, from a young prince 


whom it believes to be both willing and | 


- Boy. 


Here, then, it | 
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able to respond to modern needs. And 
it will be found that, although the new 
demands made on royalty may be differ- 
ent from the old ones, they are certainly 
not less onerous; and a prince whom cir- 
cumstances preclude from war or politics 
is by no means driven to find his only 
resort in pleasure. At first sight, indeed, 
it might seem as though the main inter- 
ests of civilized peoples gave little scope 
for the intervention of princes. We note 
the steady rise of commerce and industry, 
of science, art, and letters. And we ob- 
serve that one group of these pursuits is 
unfitting for royalty, while success in the 
other demands personal rather than hered- 
itary qualifications. But this increasing 
complexity of society is in fact develop- 
ing besides these a new calling of the 
highest importance, and increasingly in 
need of active official heads. PAz/lan- 
thropy in the widest sense of the word, 
including all organized and disinterested 
attempts to better by non-political means 
the condition of the nation, tends to ab- 
sorb a larger and larger part of the activ- 
ity of civilized men. In fact the propor- 
tion of national activity which is thus 
directed may be taken as no bad test of 
the degree of advance to which any peo- 
ple’s civilization has attained. This gen- 
erous effort, however, tends by no means 
wholly to good; much of it is wasted on 
demonstrable impossibilities; much of it 
is debased. by an admixture of selfish 
objects; much of it, through sheer igno- 
rance, does absolute harm. Philanthro- 
py, in short, is a field where guidance is 
eminently necessary, and where experi- 
ence shows that any indication of royal 
approval carries immediate weight. The 
multitude of applications fur the use of 
the Duke of Albany’s name for public 
objects of this kind would probably sur- 
prise every one except those millionaires 
who have learnt, by the demands made 
on their purses, how multifarious are 
modern eftorts for the welfare of man- 
kind. 

This widespread eagerness for his ap- 
proval and advocacy certainly took the 
|prince himself by surprise. Thinking 
| very modestly of his own knowledge and 
powers, he was at first inclined to respond 
to few of such appeals, and only where he 
‘felt that some special taste or interest of 
his own gave him a right to a decided 
| opinion. ‘But he gradually recognized 
that this was not really all which his post 
in the world demanded of him. He be- 
| gan to enter into the ideal which his wise 
father had perhaps been the first among 
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royal personages distinctly to conceive 
and steadily to apply — the ideal of royalty 
as a source of disinterested counsel and 
encouragement, not thrust upon a nation, 
but always ready when desired, and repre- 
senting thus some part of the old Jaternal 
function which, as nations grow to man- 
hood, must needs change its character or 
disappear. The peculiarity of the prince 
consort’s position prevented his great 
qualities from being rapidly realized ; and 
the nation Jost him before it knew him well 
enough to feel all the gratitude which he 
deserved. Prince Leopold, on the other 
hand, had the inestimable advantage of 
being his mother’s son as well as his 
father’s, and of beginning life with an un- 
limited draft of credit on England’s affec- 
tion and respect. And he became gradu- 
ally aware that the nation was demanding 
of him, almost beyond his powers, that 
which he felt that his father would have 
have been able to supply so much more 
fully than was in his time demanded, 
namely, a kind of headship of philanthro- 
py, a guidance and encouragement of the 
manifold efforts which our age is making 
towards a higher and purerlife. A selfish 
oratimid man might shrink from such a 
responsibility as this; a foolish or a vain 
man might degrade it by supporting mere 
favorites and advocating mere crotchets 
of hisown. But from vanity of this kind 
Prince Leopold was completely free. He 
had by no means an exaggerated opinion 
of his own powers; and when he heard his 
abilities or character ranked with his 
father’s, he was merely pained to think 
how much of the credit due to the origi- 
nator of a wise line of thought or conduct 
is often diverted to a successor whom 
circumstances enable to carry out the 
pregnant suggestion in a popular and con- 
spicuous way. Fortunately for England, 
this very modesty, simplicity, straightfor- 
wardness of character were precisely what 
was most needed in the prince’s position. 
For what the public expects a royal opin- 
ion to represent is not simply an individ- 
ual preference, however refined or ingen- 
ious, but rather a kind of résumé or out- 
come of the best opinions held at the 
time. Just as a great newspaper gains its 
power by subordinating to “the common 
sense of most” all personal predilection 


or whim, so a princely supporter of|nary observers, 
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His business is not to be a special pleader, 
but an arbitrator; not an explorer, but a 
map-maker; not to lead revolutions in 
opinion, but to confer a de jure title on 
opinions which are rapidly acquiring a de 
facto sway. 

This was not altogether an attractive 
programme for a young man of spirit. To 
say nothing from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, to write nothing without the gravest 
deliberation, to enforce accepted truths 
and sanction winning causes — there may 
seem little in such work which can be 
embraced with enthusiasm. Yet here 
again the voluntary acceptance of limita- 
tions is soon seen to render possible the 
achievement of most important good. 
Though only those causes be supported 
which a consensus of careful opinion pro- 
nounces to be both deserving of success 
and likely to attain it, the field of choice 
is still very large. And sometimes (as 
was the case, for instance, with the ques- 
tion of parks, open spaces, preservation of 
the Lake country from railways, etc., in 
which Mr. Ruskin’s influence was dis- 
cernible), the ultimate success of some 
philanthropic effort can be safely pre- 
dicted at a very early stage by those who 
make it a business to watch all such 
efforts as they arise, to study their inter- 
relation, and to know something of the 
character of their supporters. Assuredly 
there is work here — work earnestly de- 
manded and gratefully welcomed by the 
nation—for as many public- spirited 
_— as any reigning family can sup- 
ply. 

Tescenur, there is another branch of 
this work more onerous than any task for 
tongue or pen. If a great personage 
wishes to give the full weight of his sup- 
port to any cause, it is often necessary 
that he should be actually stamped on the 
popular retina in visible connection with 
it, actually looked at hour after hour while 
the cause is kept before the minds of men. 
It is obvious that for this function royalty 
is uniquely fittted, and Prince Leopold 
recognized to the full that this must form 
a large element in his life. Some eminent 
examples have accustomed the public to 
so high a standard of royal vigor that the 
fatigue of these duties of ceremony and 
representation is scarcely realized by ordi- 
To Prince Leopold’s 


schemes of public welfare will carry per-| delicate constitution those fatigues were 


manent weight only ifthe public feels that 
it can count on his position as areal guar- 
antee of impersonality, of detachment not 


‘most severe, though he met them with 
| readiness, and would only jestingly allude 


| 


to the inconvenience of holding one’s hat 


only from unworthy motives, but from | three inches above one’s head for a couple 
every kind of prepossession or crotchet. | of hours in an east wind, or to the pains 
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which he took to catch some one’s eye in 
the crowd each time that he bowed and 
smiled, till his head grew too dizzy and 
his cheeks too strained for more than an 
automatic salute. 

The Duke of Albany desired, as is 
known, a sphere of activity of a more 
definite kind. It was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to him that he was not permitted to 
succeed Lord Lorne in Canada, and it 
was long before he could heartily acqui 
esce in the interdiction from this high 
duty which reasons of State imposed. 
But here again he did at last acquiesce, 
and recognized also that the task would 
have involved too severe a strain on his 
physical powers. He still hoped some 
day to fill what seemed a less fatiguing 
position of the same kind in Australia ; 
and the aspiration indicated his desire for 
serious and regular work, as well as his 
deep interest in that great process of ex- 
pansion which is carrying our England 
into every quarter of the globe. 

On the whole, then, it may be said that 
in public matters his brief career was a 
progressive self-adjustment to the condi- 
tions of his lot, a growing acceptance of 
duty, and not caprice or pleasure, as the 
guide of life. So far as he achieved this, 
he attained happiness ; and so far as sick- 
ness and suffering helped him to achieve 
it, they were the blessings of his life. 

For aid in this conversion of pain into 


education, of restraint into guidance, the | 


late prince devoutly sought the grace and | 
influence of a higher Power. A! Joyal son | 
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ing way when, some two years ago, a 
society was founded in which he knew 
that I was interested, and which had for 
its object the investigation, on strictly 
scientific principles, and without prepos- 
session of any kind, of all those scattered 
facts or fancies which point to the exist- 
ence of an unseen or immaterial principle 
inman. Although it would obviously have 
been unfitting for the prince to have lent 
his name to a study so novel and tenta- 


| tive, his sympathies with the effort thus 
| initiated were very warm. 


Yet —and this 
is the point to which attention is invited 
—even in this speculative region his 
point of view was philanthropic rather 
than scientific. Himself intimately con- 
vinced of the existence of a soul in man, 
he readily assumed that a candid and 
organized inquiry would sooner or later 
convince other minds also, What he de- 
sired, then, was that any scientific evi- 
dence which could be gained as to the 
soul and a future life should be actively 
brought to bear on the masses who in 
many parts of the world are losing those 
beliefs altogether. Russian Nihilism and 
German Socialism loom large before the 
eyes of princes; and it is obvious enough 
how direct in these cases is the relation 
between disbelief in a future life and reck- 
less rebellion against the laws and lim- 
itations which hedge round the only 
existence for which these poor men hope. 
Prince Leopold can certainly not be ac- 
cused of wishing to still the cry of the 
poor and miserable in this life by pre- 


of the Church, he retained through life | senting them with a blank cheque on an 


much of the simple piety of his Boyish unknown futurity. 


But, while eager to 


years. Butto say thisis not enough. The | ameliorate and cheer the lives of the poor 
prince had learned at the gates of death a |in every possible way, he was conscious 


sense of the reality of the unseen which 
many theologians might envy. “The un- 
travelled traveller” had brought back with 
him from that bourne, so “nearly over- 
passed, a conviction, into whose intimate 
basis it would have been over-curious to 
pry, of the near, the interpenetrating pres- 
ence of a spiritual world. And like most 
men for whom these great conceptions 
have passed from an “article of faith” to 


what may almost be called a fact of expe- | 





rience, he could scarcely understand the | 
| nestly desired ‘that the dignitaries of great 


difficulty felt by other minds in attaining 
to a certainty like his own. 
that they should see things as he saw 


to death as a liberation and not a close. 
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He longed | 


‘that “ the hope of a better resurrection” 
was in their case especially needful, both 
as a background of contentment and as a 
stimulus to well-doing. And perceiving, 
as a mere matter of fact, that great masses 
of men, in Germany especially, are be- 
coming less and less disposed to accept 
the validity of religious instinct and his- 
torical tradition — more and more resolved 
to trust such teaching only as can base 
itself on contemporary experience and 
appeal to tangible experiment —he ear- 


Churches, the leaders of all sections of 


ireligious thought, should welcome any 
them; that they should feel the validity | prospect of an alliance with scientific dis- 
of every class of evidence which points to | covery, and convert to the upbuilding of 
this world’s confusion as transitory, and|the higher life those modern modes of 
| thought which have sometimes been pur- 

This practical manner of viewing specu- | sued to its prejudice, or been held to have 
lative topics showed itself in an interest- | proved its unreality. 
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But there is some danger lest one who 
was more often the companion of the 
prince’s graver than of his gayer hours, 
and who writes now in the deep sadness 
of his loss, should give the impression of 
a more sustained seriousness than his 
conversation actually showed. The trains 
of thought above indicated did indeed ex- 
ist in his mind, but they came out in no 
set fashion, and only in intimate moments ; 
while no man more thoroughly enjoyed 
the lighter talk of society, and its lively 
comment on the personages and events of 
the day. One thing was specially notice- 
able in his pleasant, humorous chat, and 
that was his tendency to think as well as 
possible of almost every woman of his 
acquaintance. Cynics of the smoking- 
room may sometimes have hinted that he 
gave an antiquated turn to knightly de- 
meanor, and was chivalrous where he was 
expected to be cavalier. Buthe who thus 
cares for the womanhood in women is 
rewarded by wider and keener interests 
than are felt by the man whose admira- 
tions have a selfish taint. From the soci- 
ety of the old, and of young children, the 
duke derived especial pleasure. Few 
brothers have held their sisters so dear; 
nor did he ever talk intimately on these 
matters without introducing some affec- 
tionate allusion to his nieces at Darm- 
stadt. 

This quick susceptibility to feminine 
charm and virtue, while it makes a man 
more likely to choose well in marriage, 
makes it also eminently desirable that he 
should have the best possible range of 
choice. Here, too, there were limitations 
in the prince’s lot; here, too, there was a 
period of discontent and disheartenment ; 
and here, too, the old lesson was repeated 
on a larger scale; the restriction of choice 
became its guidance, and the most perfect 
of love-matches blossomed on royal soil. 
How eagerly did those who knew the all- 
importance to the duke of domestic hap- 
piness watch for the first glimpse of the 
bride in St. George’s Chapel! with what 
thankfulness did they read in that sweet 
face the heaven-made marriage, and the 
soul to his akin! 
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With her came tranquillity and content- 
ment, the deep satisfaction of the heart, 
what seemed a hold upon the earthly fu- 
ture, what was but a flying foretaste of the 
stability of a serener world. The life of 
Claremont, till then expectant and provis- 
ional, rounded itself into happy whole- 
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ness, and its master threw himself with 
new energy into all that could adorn the 
home which the queen’s gift and his wife’s 
companionship had made his own indeed, 
so far as transitory man can find his haven 
in these possessions of aday. The birth 
of his child was a completing joy, and he 
loved to picture Claremont to himself as 
destined to become one of those great 
English homes which knit together sexes, 
ages, ranks of life, nay, even animals and 
men, in a closer and more patriarchal pol- 
ity than the modern world elsewhere 
knows; where the same tranquillity of 
well-being pervades mansion, stables, 
farm; while the master’s central presence 
is felt as the strength and stay of all, and 
radiates an ordering beneficence from 
fence to fence of the domain. 

Claremont is a noble setting for such 
a life. The house itself is large and 
stately, but it is the park and woodland 
which make the special character of the 
place. For through the sorrows and the 
vicissitudes which have passed over the 
majestic home —the self-sought death of 
the founder of an empire, the sad retire- 
ment of exiled monarchs, the extinction 
in mother and infant at once of a great 
nation’s proudest hope —through all 
these seasons nature has worked unseen ; 
the woods have spread, the shadows 
deepened ; great pines have reared them- 
selves in sombre pyramids, and flowering 
shrubs have met and tangled in an under- 
growth of bloom and green. 


Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice col- 
lem, 
Quis deus incertum est, habitat deus ; 


the domain of Claremont, its solitary 
solemnity, the gloom of its embosomed 
glades, recalls some seat of oracle where 
ancient men adored an unapparent divin- 
ity, uncertain between love and fear, nor 
knew whose whisper rolled in the wood- 
lands, whose form had been guessed amid 
the shade. 

But with the coming of that home’s 
mistress all omens gave their sign for 
peace. The two together, one in heart, in 
aspiration, in duty, desired that the happy 
life which the nation’s gift supported 
should be such in every detail that the 
whole nation might look on if it would, 
and recognize royalty only by its gracious- 
ness, and elevation by its repose. It was 
their hope gradually to make Claremont a 
rallying point, not of rank or fashion 
merely, but of whatever was best and 
highest in every direction, invoking the 
arts and graces of life, — music especially, 
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for which the prince himself had sotrue a 
gift,— to make a society that should be 
delightful without false excitement, a 
stately but simple home. The duke 
would instance his sister’s assemblies at 
Kensington Palace as a type of the gath- 
erings at which he wished to aim. And 
in certain graver matters of social govern- 
ance in which the last appeal lies some- 
times to royalty alone, he would dwell 
with admiration on the judgment and firm- 
ness which his eldest brother had shown 
in many cases where the heads of an aris- 
tocratic society may, by their potent in- 
tervention at critical moments, largely 
determine the welfare of other lives. 

How much of influence might in time 
have come to him we cannot know; but 
we may be sure that whatever had come 
to him would in this temper have been 
exerted well. For just as learning and 
wealth and beauty are odious or benefi- 
cent, according as their possessors have 
realized aright that their learning was not 
given them for pride, nor their wealth for 
luxury, nor their beauty for adulation ; so 
also may royal rank become an unmixed 
source of happiness when they who hold 
it have learned to account themselves not 
as the depositaries of privilege, but as the 
channels of honor. For it is not the 
orator only who “receives from the mul- 
titude in a vapor what he returns to them 
in a flood,” but the great house with which 
our English nation has identified her 
name and fortunes receives the conver- 
gent rays of a world-wide and immemorial 
affection, which it is the royal task to 
focus in a steady glow, directing back on 
what is best and worthiest in all our em- 
pire the warmth and light which were 
derived diffusedly from every heart within 
that empire’s bound. The Duke of Al- 
bany felt this to the utmost,—and he 
felt, too, with almost painful vividness 
the generous abundance of the recogni- 
tion which England gave to his efforts 
for her good. It was his nature to 
think that any other man in his position 
would have worked harder and done bet- 
ter than he; and he was often depressed 
at the thought of his insufficiency to re- 
pay the confidence of such a multitude of 
men, 

For, indeed, he hardly recognized the 
Strength of the attachment which his own 
character and presence inspired. He was 
always afraid that his friends would grow 


tired of him; that they would become ab- | 


sorbed in other interests ; that they would 
marry, and come and see him no more. 
At the height of his popularity his man- 
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ner kept a certain wistfulness, as if he 
were asking for an affection on which he 
had no right to rely. He did not know 
how dear to others was his soft laugh of 
sympathy, his steady gaze of affection, the 
sound of his gentle speech, —the dyavo- 
dpocivn — the loving-kindness — which his 
friends may now seek far and mournfully, 
and whose remembrance fills their eyes 
with tears. 

And then, too, how high was our hope! 
What years of usefulness and honor 
seemed opening before him we loved! 
The last time that I was at Claremont 
Mr. Ruskin was there also; and I saw 
again, in fuller maturity, the contact of 
the elder and the younger mind. Who 
could help thinking of Plato’s great con- 
ception, where the spirit which once has 
looked on truth in the wake of some divin- 
ity in the ideal world seeks out on earth 
the awakening intelligence most apt to 
follow, and fashions that young life to 
greatness, “after the likeness of his tute- 
lary god”? It seemed as though that 
teacher — who, if any man, has “ gazed in 
clear radiance on visions innocent and 
fair,” — had found a “ royal soul” to whom 
to prophesy, and from whose answering 
fervor virtue and blessing might be born. 

But it was not best that this should be. 
Not in this world of shows, but in the 
world of realities, was the next lesson to 
be taught to that advancing soul. The 
earthly bliss dissolved in a moment, the 
earthly promise vanished like a dream. 
Only in the vistas of that beechen wood- 
land, and in that vale of rhododendrons, 
and by that still water’s edge where the 
gigantic forest trees “high over-arched 
imbower,” pictures from the past will live 
imprinted on one woman’s heart; pictures 
enduring beneath their apparent tran- 
siency, and indissoluble by any touch of 
change. It is not the ebb and flow of 
common hours which traces the limit of 
our being, but the floodtide on which the 
soul has once swept forward leaves the 
wave-mark which she can reach forever- 
more. 

The last talk which I ever had with 
Prince Leopold has returned since to my 
mind with strange significance. We were 
speaking of a singular experience which 
some say that they have known —as it 
were a shifting of the centre of conscious- 
ness, a sensible transportation of the 
| spirit into some distant scene, whose fea- 
tures flash in what seems reality before 
the waking eye. “Once,” said the prince, 
“T myself had that experience.” It was 
at Cannes, he said, in boyhood; he was 
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glish shore. The scene, he said, was not 
dreamlike, but real ; but even as he stepped 
forward to accost the laborers it melted 
away. When the news of hisdeath reached} IRIs was getting too bold, far too bold; 
England, I could not but recall these|she took herself to task disconsolately 
words, and think how again that southern | soon afterwards, when all her nerves were 
scene had vanished from his eyes, and | jarred, and her heart sent again fluttering 
revealed, not in transitory glimpse but in|in her throat. There had been some talk 
steadfast vision, the likeness not of the|of the garden, and Lady Thwaite had 
earthly but of the eternal home.* asked Sir William about the lilies which 
Those who believe, not in word only, | ought to be in blossom on the pond, and 
but in deed and in truth, in the great des-| about the Japanese lilies which she had 
tiny of enfranchised souls, will not need | introduced with success into the tank at 
to compassionate any true and upright| the end of the largest greenhouse. There 
spirit which is called away, however sud-| was a little stir indicative of an adjourn- 
denly, from a life however sweet. He| ment to the gardens, but Iris felt quite 
may leave wife, and child, and fame, and | safe in joining inthe movement. It would 
fortune, but duty and virtue are with him| only be the young people who would go 
still, and that peremptory call is an up-| out again before returning home to din- 
ward summons, a step in his high career. | ner, and mentally she classed Sir William, 
With the survivors of the well-beloved | in spite of his last night’s waltzing, with 
son, brother, husband, the whole world|the elderly folks, and seated him in her 
will mourn, Yet such a death is a sting-| imagination beside Lady Fermor, to whom 
less sorrow. No parting can sever the|he seemed bent on doing the honors of 
spiritual bond which the strong heart|hishouse. Iris was ready to acknowledge, 
chooses to maintain; what love has lost}even in her present prejudiced state of 
in joy it has gained in consecration; it is| mind, that the homage did not come ill 
uplifted at one stroke among flawless and | from the prime of manhood to tottering, 
eternal things. Thus shall even his near-| though untamed and undaunted, old age. 
est and dearest feel as the years roll by;| Instead, her dream of security was rudely 
thus too let others feel who from a dis-| broken by her seeing Sir William stand- 
tance share and reverence their sorrow; | ing in front of her, and hearing him say, 
others — for whom also the falling of that | ‘* Miss Compton, would you mind going 
handful of light earth into the flower-| to see the lilies?” 
strewn vault marked the earthly close of | She did mind, but she could not say so. 
an irreplaceable, a unique affection — the | She had an instantaneous comprehension 
conversion of one of life’s best delights | that the hour and the man had come, and 
into a memory and an anticipation — nay,|she must meet them with the courage 
the transference of a part of the very | which other girls summoned up for simi- 
heart itself from the visible into that ideal | lar trials. She took his arm and walked 
world where such as he are more than | out, with the knowledge that all the eyes 
princes, and where all high hopes find |in the room were fixed on the couple, as 
their goal. they had been last night. She dared not 
FREDERIC W. H. Myers. | let herself think that Lucy must be pity- 
ing her, lest the sense of her friend’s 
* “The last time I saw him to speak to,’’ writes a compassion should shake her firmness. 
friend from Cannes, March 30, ** being two days before Slight and matter-of-course as the ad- 
he died, he would talk to me about death, and said he | yance might appear, it was really the most 
would like a military funeral, and in fact I had great * ss 
difficulty in getting off this melancholy subject. great | Givect, unmistakable approach he had 
oe oe 208 =o this cons ee made to her that day. She would never 
ond said, 2 Vil ‘tell poe inner? i neeer ann hin te | have looked upon it as anything save a 
oa > gen hg — his amy ~~ to an- | host’s politeness and Sir William’s grow- 
Alice han appenned te oan te - ieee, ont says she er Saire, if it had Bot been for 
is quite happy, and that she wants me to come and join | what she had been told last night, which 
her. ‘That's what makes me so thoughtful.’ ”” | had robbed her of her ease and peace of 
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mind, till she could not put an indifferent 
interpretation on a simple action. 

Iris could not tell whether Sir William 
had been spurred on by her grandmother 
to take the leap which lay before him, or 
whether it was the spontaneous impulse 
of a man with regard to whom she had 
not doubted that he was a brave man. 
He might never have read poetry (if she 
had known it, he had taken to reading it 
lately, and had gone through dozens of 
love poems on her account), still he might 
by instinct have arrived at an entire agree- 
ment with the gallant Montrose: — 


He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch, 
To gain or lose it all. 


Yet she felt the arm on which her fingers 
were resting trembling as she walked 
along the corridor, and she feared she 
would need to have coolness for both. 
She had read that in certain circumstances, 
under the influence of passion, stong men 
are sometimes weaker than fragile wom- 
en. But whatever other girls had done 
she ought to be able to do, and surely he 
would take his rejection like a man. She 
knew he could not conceal his feelings, 
and she did not expect him to be forbear- 
ing and generous, especially after what 
her grandmother had done. He might 
be rude and angry, but his anger was not 
what she feared. 

Withal, modest as Iris was, she never 
doubted the sincerity of Sir William’s 
sentiments, she never fancied that he 
could be influenced by any other motive 
than unfortunate, misplaced attachment 
to herself. There was little distrust, and 
almost no suspicion, in Iris Compton’s 
nature, neither was there the least ten- 
dency to double-dealing or trifling. There 
was not the making of a coquette in her. 
Now that the moment, from which she 
had turned away with the greatest repug- 
nance, was at hand, she would rather face 
itand have it over, because it would be 
better for both of them. Then she would 
reckon with her grandmother; at least 
the gentle, inexperienced, ill-armed girl 
would match herself with the woman who 
had eaten of the fruits of the tree of the 
knowledge of evil to the last bitter-sweet 
morsel, who could be as furious as she 
was unscrupulous. 

Iris only made a single attempt to di- 
rect the course of events a little in her 
favor, and in his favor also. Everybody 
seemed bound for the gardens; had she 
and he,not better have it out where there 
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were fewer spectators? at least spectators 
less interested in watching the couple 
from a distance, and greedily scanning 
each sign of the result of the interview. 
If the poor man were in danger of making 
a spectacle of himself, ought she not to 
screen him as far as she could from ex- 
posure ? 

“If it is all the same to you, Sir 
William,” said Iris, with an involuntary 
tremor in her voice, “I should prefer to 
go down to the hay-field again. I should 
like to speak to an old acquaintance 
there.” 

“Whatever you please,” he told her 
hurriedly. ‘We may come back by the 
lilies. They are like—they make me 
think of you— I mean of how you looked 
last night.” 

She had nothing to answer. She was 
afraid he might go on to reproach her 
with slighting him at her ball. Yet how 
could he have felt the slight if he cared to 
remember her looks last night? She was 
afraid everything remained to be told. 
She began to talk fast on another subject 
in order to excuse herself for neglecting 
the lilies. She was nerving herself to 
give him a hearing and an answer once 
forall. But she did not see that she need 
keep silent, and bring on a premature 
declaration —that she might not rather 
stave it off as’ long as possible. It was 
inconsistent, but it was the struggle be- 
tween her girlish courage and girlish cow- 
ardice. 

“T wish to go down and see Honor 
Smith,” she said, in what sounded to him 
as the most extraordinary coincidence. 
“T used to know her long ago.” 

She succeeded in arresting for a mo- 
ment the words which were trembling on 
his lips, and arousing his curiosity in- 
stead. 

“Do you know Honor Smith?” he in- 
quired in surprise. “She did me a bit of 
a service not long since; that is how I 
came to know her. How did it come 
about that you and she were acquainted ?” 

“Simply enough. I was living alone 
with my governess at Lambford. Grand- 
mamma and grandpapa used to go a good 
deal about in those days, and I was al- 
ways left at home with Miss Burrage. 
She was a good, kind woman, who tried 
to make me care for others, and she be- 
gan with little girls like myself. The 
rector told us of a child, a féw years older 
than I was, who had fallen down a bank 
and broken her arm. She had no mother 
or female relative; she was lying alone, 
only taken care of by her father and 
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brother, when they were at home, over at 
the cottage at Hawley Scrub. Miss Bur- 
rage took me there several times, and we 
did what we could for poor Honor. When 
she was well again she used to bring me 
presents of wild flowers, blackberries, and 
nuts and birds’ eggs for years afterwards, 
till grandmamma put a stop to it. She 
says people did not run in and out of cot- 
tages and have such acquaintances when 
she was young. I am afraid she had 
heard something to the disadvantage of 
Honor and her family.” 

“Just so,” said Sir William with his 
impenetrable manner. ‘“ But you have no 
horror of poor common people and their 
ways?” 

“ Horror!” exclaimed Iris, a little taken 
aback, “I should hope not. Neither is 
grandmamma horrified, but she thinks the 
social lines between the classes should be 
strictly drawn. They were so, long ago,” 
she ended a little nervously, with a con- 
sideration for his origin. 

“Then why did she open her doors to 
me?” he startled her by asking a little 
sarcastically. “I beg your pardon,” he 
added immediately with a softened man- 
ner. “What although it was because I 
had come into my own, and was master of 
Whitehills here, since I do not believe 
you would have made the same distinc- 
tion —I do not mean that I do not know 
what was fitting for the likes of you— 
but at least you could keep company with 
Honor Smith and not forget what was 
due either to her or to yourself. You two 
were friends. It is what I should have 
expected from you.” 

She was saved from the necessity of 
saying anything further. The two had 
been walking fast, and Honor had made 
such progress with her work that she was 
turning over and spreading the swathes 
of grass close to the park wall, while the 
rest of the hay-makers were several paces 
behind. 

“I have brought a young lady to see 
you, Honor,” he said, with an eager pride 
which hurt Iris. ‘“ She says that she does 
not want an introduction, for you and she 
were thick together when you were chil- 
dren.” 

“Miss Compton. is very kind,” said 
Honor with some pleasure in her face and 
voice. At the same time she looked 
sharply at the two, and she stepped back, 
idly moving the hay with her foot, instead 
of drawing nearer. “It is a power of 
years since we were acquainted,” she 
added with growing reserve, “and I have 
not had any other friend of the kind, 
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so that we have fallen out of knowledge 
like, and it don’t seem worth while to 
rake up the past and begin to build upon 
it.?? N 

“Nonsense!” said Sir William bluntly. 

“JT am not surprised that you should 
think so, Honor,” said Iris, a little pained 
nevertheless, “but I could not help our 
old friendship being stopped; it was al- 
ways pleasant to me. After Miss Bur- 
rage left —you remember Miss Burrage, 
and how she could put your bandages 
right, and knew exactly what you would 
like to eat and drink? —I was as lonely a 
girl as you were, perhaps lonelier, for I 
had neither father nor brother. You may 
see and believe I have not forgotten you.” 

“Oh, don’t go for to heed what I say, 
miss!” burst out Honor with shame and 
contrition. “I have run clean wild, as 
the other women among the workers will 
tell you. I amas bad as the women who 
list in disguise, or get into the queen’s 
ships in Jack Tar’s clothes, and are only 
found out when they are dead or dying. 
It would bea jolly lark, and I think I could 
die game. But I am speaking to a deli- 
cate young lady as was good to me when 
I were sick and little, and I might speak 
what would suit her ears better. 1 am 
glad to have seen and spoken with you 
again, Miss Compton; and I wish you all 
the happiness you deserve,” she said a 
little formally, and glanced doubtfully at 
Sir William. 

“ Faith, you’re in a queer humor, Hon- 
or,” said Sir William discontentedly. “I 
never heard that you set up for a rowdy 
or a gipsy.” 

“ You don’t know me yet, Sir William,” 
answered Honor curtly. 

“Is it true, Honor, that you and your 
father are going to cross the sea?” in- 
quired Iris. “If so, will you Jet me wish 
you all the freedom you like, and all the 
prosperity you can meet with out there? 
Some day we may hear of you as success- 
ful settlers who have not feared privations, 
and who have held the last of the Red 
Indians at bay.” 

Honor looked up with a brighter face. 
“Yes, you may. That’s a good wish; 
them are kind words.” Then a shade of 
sullenness fell again across her face, and 
she bent her head over her work and be- 
gan anew to exert her entire energies in 
drawing together and shaking out the hay, 
as if she would put an end to the conver- 
sation. “Itis the best that can happen 
to me, since I’ve missed what the likes of 
you might have made of me,” she said 
again with bitterness, 
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Iris attempted no rejoinder, no fresh 
reminder that she had been without power 
to act otherwise than she had done. She 
stood silent for a moment, at least she 
turned back with Sir William strolling by 
her side. “I never thought Honor Smith 
would grow into a woman like this,” Iris 
said regretfully. ‘“ She was such a bright, 
warm-hearted girl.” 

“You see,” he said awkwardly in his 
agitation, “she missed her great good, 
and how am I ever to ask it for myself — 
that you will take me and make me some- 
thing better than I am, better than any- 
thing I have ever thought of ?” 

* Don’t speak so, Sir William,” she 
begged him low, but with the utmost ear- 
nestness of entreaty. “Indeed, I wish 
you and every human being well, but you 
are asking what I cannot give. No hu- 
man being is able to aid another in the 
way you seem to think. You can be a 
good man —the best of men if you will, 
with God helping you. You do not need 
to ask a girl like me, or the mightiest 
power on earth, to help you.” 

* But you may do what you can to help 
me,” he urged. “You may make me a 
happy or miserable man, Miss Compton. 
Do you know the difference between the 
two? You may make this place a bless- 
ing or a curse to me, and perhaps to more 
than me. I know, none better, how terri- 
bly far Iam from you —what a tremen- 
dous favor I am asking; but if you could 
bring yourself to grant it, there is nothing 
I can imagine that I would not do to pleas- 
ure you—to make you as happy as a 
queen. My sister — I had a sister once 
who did not think so badly of me — said 
she believed I could make any woman 
happy if I tried. That was rank folly, and 
because she was rare fond of me, for I 
was her lad, whom she had mothered for 
manyayear. But, Miss Compton, there’s 
nothing I would not try.” 

“Oh, don’t say that again!” besought 
Iris in her pain. “I believe you, but I 
never thought it had gone so far as this. 
If I had only known —if I could have 
done anything to prevent it!” 

“Did you not know? Could you not 
guess?” he asked wistfully, with a little 
resentment stealing into his tones. “I 
dare say I could not put it to you — could 
not make you understand as a man like 
yourself could have done; and I was a 
coward when I feared to scare or offend 
you. Your grandmother knew almost 
from the first. She gave me encourage- 
ment; she said plainly I had her consent, 
or I might not have presumed.” 
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“Don’t talk of presumption,” she pro- 
tested. ‘“ Only think how you are wasting 
your regard! Call up your pride, and 
don’t waste your — your liking for me any 
longer. You have a right—every man 
has a right to ask a return for what he 
gives, or to take it back without letting it 
lie unacknowledged and unaccepted —I 
don’t say spurned —no girl with a heart 
in her breast would spurn such an offer- 
ing unless it were forced upon her.” 

“Tn time she might stoop and pick it 
up,” he said quickly. 

“Oh, no, not if there were such unlike- 
ness and such unsuitability as exist here. 
She would be very sorry that such an idea 
had ever entered into a man’s head, but 
she must be firm when truth and happi- 
ness were at stake.” 

“ Truth!” he repeated passionately. “I 
love you true as the heaven above us, 
Happiness! I should be the happiest 
man the world ever saw if you but said, 
‘Will Thwaite, next year, or five or ten 
years hence, I will give a thought to what 
you said after the Whitehills’ haymaking 
— if you go on improving yourself nearer 
to a gentleman, you shall have your re- 
ward before you leave this world.’” 

“But that is not the truth; and the 
happiness you imagine would be a short- 
lived delusion.” She persisted in words 
that she knew must cut deep, but so the 
operator has to use the knife if he will 
save the victim; and she was doing what 
she had to do with keen suffering to her- 
self. “Itis not only that we have been 
brought up quite differently, with other 
customs and standards, but that we have 
so little in common, which makes your 
notion that we could become close com- 
panions and fast friends, and be so happy 
together, incredible in its absurdity. For- 
give me for saying so, but you will soon 
see it yourself; you will be conscious be- 
fore long that you have only been carried 
away by a passing fancy for the first girl 
you saw after you came to Whitehills, who 
spoke as she felt, out of simple good-will. 
You will thank me; yes, I believe you will 
live to thank me for saving, not only my- 
self, but you, from a great blunder and a 
lifelong disaster.” 

Is there anything to equal the fearless 
confidence even of the wisest, most mod- 
est young girl, when she thinks the path 
of duty lies plain before her, and that she 
has to follow it at whatever cost? The 
only parallel is the innocent, uncompre- 
hending sincerity which may crush with 
_ weight of lead the object on which it 

alls, 
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Sir William’s ruddy color faded, and he 
writhed under the blow inflicted by the 
usually kind, gentle hand; but he had still 
a man’s spirit left in him to resent and 
deny his share of her inferences. ‘You 
are wrong, Miss Compton. I mean you 
are altogether and hugely wrong, where I 
have to do with what you say. I may be 
—since you will have it I am—a poor 
lout of a fellow, but I know this, that my 
love for you is not a light fancy, and that 
I shall never thank you for parting us, if 
so be you do part us — never, though I 
were to live a hundred lives!” 

She sighed an impatient sigh. He had 
succeeded in stirring up in her that sense 
of personal affront with which she had 
first heard of his suit. She began again 
to feel indignant on her own account, as 
well as deeply hurt for him. She spoke, 
as it sounded to him, more mercilessly 
and cruelly than before, though she judged 
it a just and humane cruelty. ’ 

** And I cannot, now or ever, care for 
you as you wish, as you are entitled to ask 
of any girl, if you are justified, in address- 
ing her at all, as you have addressed 
me. I must say,” continued Iris, with a 
swelling heart, and her little head held 
higher than was its wont, “that I don’t 
think you are justified in — in making love 
or proposing to me by anything that I 
have ever said or done. You are not en- 
titled to draw down such a trial on me, 
whoever may be in fault. But it has all 
been a wretched mistake, and it is better 
to forget it at once, and forever, than to 
seek to apportion the share of blame to 
everybody concerned,” she hurried on. 
“Sir William, you spoke of my stooping 
to pick up your regard — it is you who are 
stooping and degrading yourself, if you 
say another word to me on the subject, 
after what I have said to you — with real 
sorrow and shame, because I would not 
hurt any one if I could help it, because 
I believe you have been misled and have 
deceived yourself.” 

They were standing just within the gate 
in the path which led to the house. He 
turned round with face in a flame again, 
and hands which were clenched in desper- 
ation. He could not restrain himself, as 
a man differently constituted and differ- 
ently trained might have done. 

* Do you mean,” he said slowly, “ that 
nothing I can do will make any differ- 
ence, that you will never look on me as a 
lover or a husband? That not only I 





don’t take your fancy now, but that you 
will let some other man take it and wel- 
come, and hold yourself free from any 
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wrong done to me? But that is not all: 
you think I have wronged you by telling 
you, with my lady’s permission, that I 
love you as ff love my life; that I have 
loved you from the first moment I ever 
saw you. You will hold me a mean ras- 
cal, a low dog, if I demean myself further 
to cringe and beseech you for what you 
have said I can never get.” 

“Yes,” said Iris faintly 
some sort my meaning.” 

“Then don’t be frightened, Miss Comp- 
ton. I won’t demean myself — you have 
heard the last of the story. You have 
done with me, and I hope you may never 
repent having stripped life of all it held 
sweet, even to your greatest inferior, a 
beggar who began life in the gutter and 
was the blackguard of the barrack-yard. 
I hope you’ll never be sorry —if women 
have any pity in their breasts — for send- 
ing him back to where he came from, with 
ten devils, instead of one, to bear him 
company.” 

He was breaking from her abruptly, 
when the most inappropriate interruption 
stopped him. 

Refreshments had been sent out to the 
hay-makers —an ample and choice store 
of meat and drink — by the orders of a 
man with a full heart, who had let himself 
be duped into thinking that the day was 
to bring him blessedness, either in sure 
prospect or in fulfilment. The company 
who were about to enjoy their feast had 
seen the squire in the hay-field again with 
a young lady, and afterwards standing in 
conversation with her just inside the park 
gate. The best-mannered were struck 
with the opportunity of thanking him, and 
according to immemorial precedent, drink- 
ing his health. But they were too bash- 
ful to intrude on him and his companion 
ina body. They deputed the oldest ap- 
ple-cheeked man in the greenest stained 
smock-frock to cross the field with his 
body bent and his knotted hands clasping 
a mug of ale, as if it contained the e/Zz7r 
vit@. He was to act as proxy for the 
others, and express their general gratitude 
and satisfaction, 

“ An it please you, squire,” he suddenly 
wheezed, turning up on the other side of 
the gate, and relieving the tension of his 
mind by leaning on it,and resting.his mug 
on the top bar, “I have come to say that 
we're greatly obligated for the wittles and 
we’re a-drinking of your very good health.” 
He paused a minute and then gave voice 
to a happy original thought, which had 
slowly dawned on his mind as he was 
|; Crossing the field, “And we'll add the 


; “that is in 
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young lady’s very good health, and long 
life and happiness to you both.” 

At this ill-timed union of healths, with 
the inference conveyed, poor Sir William’s 
last shred of endurance and composure 
gave way. 

“Get off with you and your tom-fool- 
ery,” he cried, dealing the gate such a 
rough push that he sent the old deputy 
staggering a few paces. He still clasped 
the mug, though its contents had been 
dashed in his face and spilt all over the 
ground, leaving him ruefully staring, so 
far as his wet eyelashes would let him, at 
the empty bottom of the vessel. 

Iris shrunk back, shocked at the un- 
seemly outbreak. The next moment she 
flung open the gate, went out, begged the 
old man’s pardon, and pressed upon him 
her slight arm to lean upon, till be had 
recovered his footing. Then he pulled 
out his cotton handkerchief and mopped 
his face, and shaking his head, began, in 
spite of the repulse he had sustained and 
the disconsolateness which followed, to 
make rapid way on his return to his dis- 
comfited companions. 

Sir William had started off in another 
direction. There was no more thought of 
showing her the lilies which she had re- 
sembled, with their white cups rocking 
tranquilly on their green leaves. Some of 
her fellow visitors were appearing at the 
end of the side path. Discomposed as 
she was, she saw that her best plan was 
to join them and pass in with them unper- 
ceived, if possible, to the drawing-room 
where Lady Fermor was waiting for her, 
and where Iris might say good-bye to 
Lady Thwaite before the party left. So 
many petty, yet useful obligations, belong- 
ing to a long code of social rules, held 
Iris bound to self-restraint and courtesy. 
But poor Sir William, like a half savage, 
did not see why, when a tempest of misery 
had swept. over him, when what of rank 
and social importance he possessed had 
become a second time utterly embittered 
to him, he should grin and bear it. He 
was furious with the sense of being be- 
fooled. He was stung to the quick by 
Iris Compton’s absolute, wrathful rejec- 
tion of him. Why should he go back and 
bow before a pack of fine people who did 
not care a straw for Will Thwaite? They 
would, if they knew all, turn their straight 
backs upon him in righteous indignation, 
and shun, as they would flee the plague, 
the most distant association with a drunk- 
en brute who had lain under the sentence 
of the lash. They only noticed him and 
came to his house in their ignorance, be- 
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cause he was the master of Whitehills, 
and bore the title of Sir William, and was 
willing to treat his betters according to 
their idle fancies. 

Long after Iris had accomplished suc- 
cessfully her unnoticed return to the 
drawing-room, so that even Lady Fermor 
did not observe where her granddaughter 
sat among a group near one of the doors, 
there was a murmur, rising as loud as 
politeness would permit, for Sir William. 
Where had he gone? Was anybody re- 
sponsible for his absence? Why did he 
desert his post and his guests? Here 
was a hitch in the simple ceremonies; 
here was a hole in this gentleman’s coat 
which he did not button round him so 
tightly, that the coarse jacket of the free- 
and-easy working man failed to peep 
through. Must the company go without 
taking leave of their host, without starting 
with his last greetings ringing in their 
ears ? 

Lady Fermor was craning her neck and 
defying a draught in order to look out and 
find what had become of Sir William and 
Iris. For a wonder the old lady said 
nothing. All at once she discovered him 
in the hay-field and detected Iris at the 
farther end of the room. Still she said 
nothing, but she squared the fleshless jaw 
of which age had revealed the massive 
bony outline — the most conspicuous fea- 
ture except the eyes, in the face which 
had otherwise shrunk and withered into a 
mummy-like representation of its former 
buxom self. That squaring of the heavy 
jaw, with a bending of the furrowed white 
brows, set on Lady Fermor’s face the seal, 
not of a frown but of a scowl, which few 
people cared to encounter. She con- 
tinued to screw her eyes and her glass on 
the hay-field. The hay-makers had eaten 
through their meal not the less resolutely, 
though a little less jovially, because of the 
rough reception their messenger had met 
with. But one appetite had failed, and 
that belonged to Honor Smith. She 
played with her food and showed herself 
perplexed, if not put out. 

At the end of the meal, the feasters be- 
gan to show that it was time for them to 
betray a lurking, lingering resentment of 
the squire’s behavior. - They had polished 
the bones of a jolly good supper, roast 
and boiled, whole sides of bacon, pancakes 
and apple dumplings, with plenty of ale to 
wash them down. They had nothing to 
complain of on that score. Everything 
had been as handsome as at a harvest 
thanksgiving, or a Christmas dinner, with 
no call to go to church if not inclined, or 
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to listen to the parson preaching at them 


out of his pulpit. All the same they did 
not like their best thanks and good 
healths to be trampled upon — leastways, 
knocked to the ground. If Martin Weeks 
had not been in his working clothes, his 
best coat and waistcoat would have been 
next to ruined. Ale stains were not so 
easily rubbed out. Some squires they 
knew brought to mind the old saw about 
beggars and porters. Tottle ways were 
not the ways for a squire. Sukey Vass 
knew a man as were a tottler and the 
water went to the brain and killed him, 
same as he had been a babby. 

“You are a graceless, wooden-headed 
crew!” cried Honor Smith, starting to 
her feet and speaking loudly and shrilly, 
among the half-servile growling and mut- 
tering, “to eat a man’s bread and wag 
your tongues against him with the morsel 
still between your teeth or half-way down 
your throats! Can’t you tell for your- 
selves, summat has taken a rise out of the 
squire since the afternoon? He ain’t his- 
self. Do none of you never fly into a 
rage, and fling about the chairs and tables, 
when you dunno whether your head or 
your heels is uppermost ?” 

“ A man with a second crop of hay like 
this here, which he has gotten the whole 
field in cocks, and the clouds still holding 
up, has little call to go into a rage,” pro- 
nounced a ruined farmer in a tone of 
oracular condemnation. 

How Honor’s interference might have 
been taken, and whether she might not 
have provoked disagreeable reprisals, re- 
mained unproven, for the squire himself 
was descried walking towards his hay- 
makers. He did look, in spite of his good 
clothes and his soldierly air, disordered 
and not himself, as Honor had said. 

* Good-night,” he said to the people 
gruffly. “You have had a long day’s 
work, and the hay is safe. I ought to 
thank you as well as pay you. Will that 
make amends for anything I’ve said or 
done amiss? Look here: surely you need 
not mind what a fellow from the ranks 
without manners, like yourselves, says or 
does against the grain. Have you grown 
so nice as to weigh words and looks like 
the high and mighty folk up yonder?” 
indicating the house with a jerk of his 
elbow. 

He did not wait for an answer; he 
drew Honor Smith aside, and said some- 
thing which caused her to stare and 
redden, though she was not given to 
blushing. His words were, “I'll be rid 


of the plaguey lot presently, Honor, and, 
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remember, I’m coming over to you for 
comfort. I’m as dead beat as the hardest 
worker among you—as I ever was in 
India. Make .haste home, or I’ll reach 
Hawley Scrub before you. I’ve some- 
thing to say to you and your father that 
may stop your voyage across the seas.” 

Lady Fermor was looking through the 
trees at the hay-field, at the dispersing 
hay-makers, and at a couple standing for 
a moment apart from the others. Her 
familiar spirit, Major Pollock, was at her 
elbow. He looked the incarnation of mal- 
ice as he showed his teeth in a grinning 
snarl. Generally his mistress kept him 
well in hand, but he could not resist so 
fine a chance of retaliation: “* Strapping 
gipsy, in black and red, eh! my Jady? 
Curious how the most refined tastes will 
wander; but when it is a case of ‘like 
draws to like,’ I should say the game is 
up. What will you wager that the future 
mistress of Whitehills is not standing 
younder? Exceedingly romantic, though 
low all round. A misfortune for the 
county; a shocking scandal, but not so 
very surprising after all, if you measure 
the merits and antecedents of the master 
of the place. Looks like it, from this 
abominable forsaking of his company, and 
flaunting the rival attraction in our very 
faces.” 

* Pollock, I should never speak to you 
again,” the enraged old lady turned on 
him, “ if it were not to show you what a 
fool you are, and what an idiotic error 
your slanderous tongue is leading you 
into. That girl pulled Sir William 
Thwaite out of a pond at the risk of her 
own life. He told me so himself. Man, 
are you worse than a beast, that you can- 
not understand common gratitude?” 

“Common gratitude is sometimes an 
uncommonly deceitful and dangerous 
commodity, particularly when it leads a 
man and woman in different grades of life, 
nowadays at least, to strike up a friend- 
ship. But, of course, I stand corrected 
before your ladyship’s superior informa- 
tion.” Major Pollock bowed with mock- 
ery in his bow, but still with an appear- 
ance of submission. 

Carriages and horses were being driven 
and led backwards and forwards along 
the sweep before Sir William came into 
the drawing-room again. He made no 
apology for his protracted absence, but 
said, in what sounded like a general leave- 
taking, “Ladies and gentlemen, I hope 
you have enjoyed yourselves.” There 
was a Change in his tone, which a subtle 
student of human nature might have de- 
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tected and puzzled over. The earnest 
desire to play his part well, the anxiety to 
please in certain quarters, which had 
weighed upon him, had disappeared. He 
moved more freely, almost with a defiant 
swagger, while he spoke rather in grim 
banter than in cheerful hope. 

“ Thwaite, what have you been making 
of yourself?” cried Lady Fermor peev- 
ishly, as if she had a right to call him to 
order, and to claim a compensation. 

But he did not accord to her the slight 
atonement he had made to his working 
people. “ Nothing,” he answered laconi- 
cally, “except that I found something to 
keep me outside.” He took her down in 
silence to her carriage and put her in, 
allowing Ludovic Acton to hand in Iris 
and Lucy. “Good-bye, Lady Fermor,” 
said the host, standing orthodoxly enough, 
bareheaded on the doorsteps, but going 
on to speak, with an odd emphasis, words 
which the occasion hardly seemed to re- 
quire: “I am indebted to you for all you 
have done for me. Good-bye, Miss 
Compton.” He forgot to speak to Lucy. 

‘Mercy on us, man! you are not tak- 
ing farewell of us forever,” Lady Fermor 
was moved to ejaculate; “we shall see 
you to-morrow, if you do not walk over, in 
the course of the evening, to inquire 
whether my old bones are no worse of 
your hay-field and of the late hours last 
night.” 

“Excuse me, my lady—I am _ be- 
spdken elsewhere,” he said, but his 
words were drowned in the roll of the 
wheels. 

Lady Fermor sat on the same side as 
Iris. “Something is up,” the old woman 
mumbled in her granddaughter’s ear; 
“and I shall hear what you have to say 
on the subject, Miss Compton, the mo- 
ment we get home.” 

Iris had no other thought than to tell 
her grandmother what had passed; severe 
as the ordeal was, she would go through 
with it. Indeed, she was not sure that it 
could be quite so bad as what she had un- 
dergone already that day. She had her 
share of the courage and steadfastness 
which make martyrs; but she could not 
speak before Lucy, though she sympa- 
thized with all her might in what she 
guessed of the circumstances. Lucy 
would even have annihilated herself, or 
jumped out and walked home under the 
last hazily hot beams which the sun, low 
in the sky, sent out over the pastures and 
ponds of Eastwich. 

Iris sat and tried to be brave for what 
lay before her, while her mind went back 
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with painful pertinacity, and rehearsed 
word for word the scene in which she had 
figured. How unreasonable he had been! 
How presumptuous! Yes, she must say 
it again, how violent! But there was one 
thing: he had never once mentioned 
Whitehills as an inducement for her to 
change her mind, Lady Thwaite had 
brought his place and position promi- 
nently forward, and, no doubt, Lady Fer- 
mor would dwell upon them, but he had 
not done it. He had ranted egotistically 
about his misplaced passion, but he had 
not shown a trace of mercenariness; in 
this respect he had displayed the spirit of 
a gentleman. 

Iris thought this with a little softening 
in her wholesale condemnation — even as 
she was making up her mind that she had 
seen the last of Whitehills for a long time 
— at least until Sir William had found an- 
other girl whom he would be more justi- 
fied in addressing, who did not mind his 
ignorance or rusticity, or who balanced 
against them the fine old manor-house, the 
noble trees in the park there, the position 
in county society, with, perhaps, the addi- 
tional bribe of seasons in towns, opera 
boxes and routs ad infinitum. 

Iris did not wait for Lady Fermor to 
bid the girl follow her grandmother to her 
dressing-room, where Iris had gone as a 
little child to receive her deserts when- 
ever she was in disgrace; her prompt an- 
ticipation of Lady Fermor’s commands on 
this occasion had some effect in calming 
down her judge. 

Lady Fermor threw herself into an 
armchair, untied her bonnet-strings, and 
asked, with more self-restraint than might 
have been expected, “ What is the mean- 
ing of all this, Iris? What have you been 
about?” 

“Sir William Thwaite asked me to 
marry him, grandmamma, when we went 
out together, and of course I| had to refuse 
him,” said Iris with dry lips, but without 
hesitation, without sobbing breath or 
welling tears. 

The information, together with the man- 
ner in which it was conveyed, struck Lady 
Fermor dumb; for an instant she sat 
glaring rather than staring at Iris, and 
tapping the arm of her chair. Lady Fer- 
mor could storm against weakness; she 
could meet violence with violence; but 
simple firmness which, as she knew by 
experience, might prove inflexibility, tried 
her to the utmost and well-nigh got the 
better of her. “Then all I have to tell 
you,” she said at last, speaking nearly as 
quietly as Iris had spoken, “is that you 
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are even sillier and more stupid and full | 
of conceit, than girls in general. I have | 
done the best I could, and found an excel. | 
lent match for you. Thereis not a moth- 
er far or near that would not be pleased 
to establish her daughter at Whitehills, | 
and Sir William is a good, honest young 
fellow, who might make any right-minded, 
reasonable creature happy.” 

“ But grandmamma,” interposed Iris in 
vain. 

“Girl,” the old woman put her down, 
“if you knew the world, you would under- 
stand what he is worth. He is fond of 
you, which is a deal more than you de- 
serve, but there is no accounting for men’s 
tastes. I have tried to do better for you 
than I was able to do for your mother, 
and you have done what you could to 
thwart me. Do you not believe me, that 
you are not every man’s bargain? Few 
good sort of men, as you described | 
Thwaite the first time you saw him, would 
care toseek you, because you are come of 
people who were no more safe than they 
were smug.” 

“T—I don’t wish to marry,” stam- 
mered Iris. 

“Hold your tongue,” cried Lady Fer- 
mor. “ You will suffer for your folly, and 
you need not look to me for assistance. 
You are entirely dependent on me and 
your grandfather; your precious father 
managed to run through his means and 
did not leave you a penny. We have 
cared for you nearly all your life, and I 
must say you are rewarding us well. You 
have been ungrateful and disobedient, 
and you have disappointed me thoroughly, 
though I can’t say I ever had much hope 
of you. I don’t pin my faith to cant 
and goody-goodiness which you were so 
quick to learn from that fanatic Burrage. 
But I have not done with you yet, Miss 
Compton, only Tom Mildmay and his 
wife are waiting for dinner, and I must 
go down and keep them in countenance. 
Girl, if it had only been to snap my fin- 
gers in their faces, and take my place in 
the county before- them, you might have 
consented to please me and make a good 
fellow happy; but you don’t deserve the 
luck you have thrown away, and he is 
worth a dozen of you.” 

Iris knew it would only increase her 
offence to attempt to answer Lady Fer- 
mor further. After the day’s tribula- 
tions she was still fain—even without 
Lucy’s encouraging assurances — to cling 
to the impression that she had got off | 
more easily than she could have dared to 


” 





look for, and that Lady Fermor would 


have done with her granddaughter from 
that night, so far as Sir William Thwaite’s 
egregious blunder was concerned. The 
girl could not guess how little her grand- 


| mother cared for one girlish refusal, or a 


dozen girlish refusals, if she could pat the 
gentleman on the back and coax him to 
come on again, and yet again, until, by 
mingled wearing insistance and harsh 
persecution, she might sap the founda- 
tions of conscience and inclination, and 
force the rebel to yield. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
OLD MORTALITY. 


1, 


THERE is a certain graveyard, looked 
upon on the one side by a prison, on the 


|other by the windows of a quiet hotel; 


below, under a steep cliff, it beholds the 
traffic of many lines of rail, and the scream 
of the engine and the shock of meeting 
buffers mount to it all day long. The 
aisles are lined with the inclosed sepul- 


chres of families, door beyond door, like. 


houses in a street; and when by chance 
a door stands open, there is none to greet 
the visitor. In the morning the shadow 
of the prison turrets, and of many tall 
memorials, fall upon the graves. There, 
in the hot fits of youth, I came to be un- 
happy. Pleasant incidents are woven 
with my memory of the place. 1 here 
made friends with a certain plain old gen- 
tleman, a visitor on sunny mornings, 
gravely cheerful, who, with one eye upon 
the place that awaited him, chirped about 
his youth like winter sparrows; a beauti- 
ful housemaid of the hotel once, for some 
days together, dumbly flirted with me 
from a window and kept my wild heart 
flying; and once—she possibly remem- 
bers —the wise Eugenia followed me to 
that austere inclosure. Her hair came 
down, and in the shelter of the tomb my 
trembling fingers helped her to repair the 
braid. But for the most part I went 
there solitary and, with irrevocable emo- 
tion, pored on the names of the forgotten. 
Name after name, and to each the con- 
ventional attributions and the idle dates: 
a regiment of the unknown that had been 
the joy of mothers, and had thrilled with 
the illusions of youth, and at last, in the 
dim sick-room, wrestled with the pangs of 
old mortality. In that whole crew of the 
silenced there was but one of whom my 
fancy had received a picture; and he, 
with his comely, florid countenance, be- 
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wigged and habited in scarlet, and in his 
day combining fame and popularity, stood 
forth, like a taunt, among that company 
of phantom appellations. It was then 
possible to leave behind us something 


more explicit than these severe, monoto- | 


nous, and lying epitaphs; and the thing 
left, the memory of a painted picture and 
what we call the immortality of a name, 
was hardly more desirable than mere ob- 
livion. Even David Hume, as he lay 
composed beneath that “circular idea,” 
was fainter than a dream; and when the 
housemaid, broom in hand, smiled and 
beckoned from the open window, the fame 
of that bewigged philosopher melted like 
a raindrop in the sea. 

And yet in soberness I knew far less, 
and cared as little, for the housemaid as 
for David Hume. The interests of youth 
are rarely frank ; his passions, like Noah’s 
dove, come home to roost. The fire, sen- 
sibility, and volume of his own nature, 
that is all that he has learned to recognize. 
The tumultuary and grey tide of life, the 
empire of routine, the unrejoicing faces 
of his elders, fill him with contemptuous 
surprise; there, also, he seems to walk 
among the tombs of spirits ; and it is only 
in the course of years, and after much rub- 
bing with his fellow-men, that he begins 
by glimpses to see himself from without 
and his fellows from within: to know his 
own for one among the thousand unde- 
noted countenances of the city street, and 
to divine in others the throb of buman 
agony and hope. In the mean time he 
will avoid the hospital doors, the pale 
faces, the cripple, the sweet whiff of chlo- 
roform — for there, on the most thought- 
less, the pains of others are burned home; 
but he will continue to walk, in a divine 
self-pity, the aisles of the forgotten grave- 
yard. The length of man’s life, which is 
endless to the brave and busy, is scorned 
by his ambitious thought. He cannot 
bear to have come for so little, and to go 
again so wholly. He cannot bear, above 
all, in that brief scene, to be still idle, and, 
by way of cure, neglects the little that he 
has to do. The parable of the talent is 
the brief epitome of youth. To believe 
in immortality is one thing, but it is first 
needful to believe in life. Denunciatory 
preachers seem not to suspect that they 
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derision, the forlorn memorials of the 
dead. 

Books were the proper remedy: books 
of vivid human import, forcing upon their 
minds the issues, pleasures, business, im- 
portance and immediacy of that life in 
which they stand; books of smiling or 
heroic temper, to excite or to console; 
books of a large design, shadowing the 
complexity of that game of consequences 
to which we all sit down, the hanger-back 
not least. But the average sermon flees 
the point, disporting itself in that eternity 
of which we know, and need to know, so 
little ; avoiding the bright, crowded, and 
momentous fields of life where destiny 
awaits us. Upon the average book a 
writer may be silent; he may set it down 
to his ill hap that when his own youth was 
in the acrid fermentation, he should have 
fallen and fed upon the cheerless fields of 
Oberman. Yet to Mr. Arnold, who led 
him to these pastures, he still bears a 
grudge. The day is perhaps not far off 
when people will begin to count “ Moll 
Flanders,” ay, or the “Country Wife,” 
more wholesome and more pious diet than 
these guide-books to consistent egotism. 

But the most inhuman of boys soon 
wearies of the inhumanity of Oberman. 
And even while I still continued to be a 
haunter of the graveyard, I began insensi- 
bly to turn my attention to the grave- 
diggers, and was weaned out of myself to 
observe the conduct of visitors. This was 
dayspring, indeed, to a lad in such great 
darkness. Not that I began to see men, 
or to try to see them, from within, nor to 
learn charity and modesty and justice from 
the sight; but still stared at them ex- 
ternally from the prison windows of my 
affectation. Once I remember to have 
observed two working women with a baby, 
halting by a grave; there was something 
monumental in the grouping, one upright 
carrying the child, the other with bowed 
face crouching by her side. A wreath of 
immortelles under a glass dome had thus 
attracted them; and, drawing near, I over- 
heard their judgment on that wonder, 
“Eh! what extravagance!” Toa youth 
afflicted with the callosity of sentiment, 
this quaint and pregnant saying appeared 
merely base. 

My acquaintance with grave-diggers 


may be taken gravely and in evil part; | considering its length was unremarkable. 
that young men may come tothink of time | One, indeed, whom I found plying his 
as of a moment, and, with the pride of|spade in the red evening, high above 
Satan, wave back the inadequate gift.| Allan Water and in the shadow of Dun- 
Yet here is a true peril; this it is that sets | blane Cathedral, told me of his acquaint- 
them to pace the graveyard alleys and to | ance with the birds that still attended on 


read, with strange extremes of pity and | his labors; how some would even perch 








about him, waiting for their prey; and in 
a true sexton’s calendar, how the species 
varied with the season of the year. But 
this was the very poetry of the profession. 
The others whom I knew were somewhat 
dry. A faint flavor of the gardener hung 
about them, but sophisticated and dis- 
bloomed. They had engagements to keep, 
not alone with the deliberate series of the 
seasons, but with mankind’s clocks and 
hour-long measurement of time. And 
thus there was no leisure for the relishing 
pinch, or the hour-long gossip, foot on 
spade. They were men wrapped up in 
their grim business; they liked well to 
open long-closed family vaults, blowing in 
the key and throwing wide the grating, 
and they carried in their minds a calendar 
of names and dates. It would be “in 
fifty-twa” that such a tomb was last 
opened for “ Miss Jemimy.” It was thus 
they spoke of their past patients — famil- 
jarly but not without respect, like old fam- 
ily servants. Here is indeed a servant, 
whom we forget that we possess; who 
does not wait at the bright table, or run 
at the bell’s summons, but patiently 
smokes his pipe beside the mortuary fire, 
and in his faithful memory notches the 
burials of our race. To suspect Shake- 
speare in his maturity of a superficial 
touch, savors of paradox; yet he was 
surely in error when he attributed insen- 
sibility to the digger of the grave. But 
perhaps it is on Hamlet that the charge 
should lie; or perhaps the English sexton 
differs from the Scotch. The “ goodman 
delver,” reckoning up his years of office, 
might have at least suggested other 
thoughts. It is a pride common among 
sextons. A cabinet-maker does not count 
his cabinets, nor even an author his vol- 
umes, save when they stare upon him 
from the shelves; but the grave-digger 
numbers his graves. He would indeed 
be something different from human if his 
solitary,*open-air, and tragic labors left 
not a broad mark upon his mind. There, 
in his tranquil isle, apart from city clamor, 
among the cats and robins and the ancient 
effigies and legends of the tomb, he waits 
the continual passage of his contempora- 
ries, falling like minute-drops into eternity. 
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suffering bedside the minister was sum- 
moned. He dwelt in a cottage built into 
the wall of the churchyard; and through 
a bull’s-eye pane above his bed he could 
see, as he lay dying, the rank grasses and 
the upright and recumbent stones. Dr. 
Laurie was, I think, a Moderate: ’tis cer- 
tain, at least, that he took a very Roman 
view of deathbed dispositions ; for he told 
the old man that he had lived beyond 
man’s natural years, that his life had been 
easy and reputable, that his family had all 
grown up and been a credit to his care, 
and that it now behoved him unregret- 
fully to gird his loins and follow the ma- 
jority. The grave-digger heard him out; 
then he raised himself upon one elbow, 
and with the other hand pointed through 
the window to the scene of his lifelong 
labors. “ Doctor,” he said, “I ha’e laid 
three hunner and fower-score in that kirk- 
yaird; and it had been His wull,” indicat- 
ing heaven, “I would ha’e likit weel to 
ha’e made out the fower hunner.” But it 
was not to be; this tragedian of the fifth 
act had now another part to play; and the 
time had come when others were to gird 
and carry him. 


II, 


I WOULD fain strike a note that should 
be more heroical; but the ground of all 
youth’s suffering, solitude, hysteria, and 
haunting of the grave, is nothing else than 
naked ignorant selfishness. It is himself 
that he sees dead; those are his virtues 
that are forgotten; his is the vague epi- 
taph. Pity him but the more, if pity be 
your cue; for where a man is all pride, 
vanity, and personal aspiration, he goes 
through fire unshielded. In every part 
and corner of our life, to lose oneself is to 
be gainer; to forget oneself is to be hap- 
py; and this poor, laughable, and tragic 
fool has not yet learned the rudiments; 
himself, giant Prometheus, is still ironed 
on the peaks of Caucasus. But by-and- 
by, his truant interests will leave that tor- 
tured body, slip abroad and gather flowers, 
Then shall death appear before him in an 
altered guise; no longer as a doom pecul- 
iar to himself, whether fate’s crowning 
injustice or his own last vengeance upon 


As they fall he counts them one by one; | those who fail to value him; but now as a 
and this enumeration, which was at first, power that wounds him far more tenderly, 
perhaps appalling to his soul, in the proc- | not without solemn compensations, taking 
ess of years and by the kindly influence | and giving, bereaving and yet storing up. 


of habit grows to be his pride and pleas- 
ure. 


The first step for all is to learn to the 


There are many common stories | dregs our own ignoble fallibility. When 


telling how he piques himself on crowded | we have fallen through story after story 


cemeteries. 


But I will rather tell of the | of our vanity and aspiration, and sit rueful 
old grave-digger of Monkton, to whose un- | in the ruins, then we begin to measure the 
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stature of our friends: how they stand 
between us and our own contempt, be- 
lieving in our best; how, linking us with 
others, and still spreading wide the influ- 
ential circle, they weave us in and in with 
the fabric of contemporary life; and to 
what petty size they dwarf the virtues and 
the vices that appeared gigantic in our 
youth. So that at the last, when sucha 
pin falls out—when there vanishes in 
the least breath of time one of those rich 
magazines of life on which we drew for 
our supply — when he who had first 
dawned upon us as a face among the faces 
of the city, and, still growing, came to 
bulk on our regard with those clear fea- 
tures of the loved and living man, falls in 
a breath to memory and shadow, there 
falls along with him a whole wing of the 
palace of our life. 


III. 


ONE such face I now remember; one 
such blank some half a dozen of us labor 
to dissemble. In his youth he was most 
beautiful in person, most serene and gen- 
ial by disposition; full of racy words and 
quaint ideas. Laughter attended on his 
coming. He had the air of a great gen- 
tleman, jovial and royal with his equals, 
and to the poorest student gentle and at- 
tentive. Power seemed to reside in him 
exhaustless; we saw him stoop to play 
with us, but held him marked for higher 
destinies; we loved his notice; and I 
have rarely had my pride more gratified 
than when he sat beside my father’s table, 
my acknowledged friend. So he walked 
among us, both hands full of gifts, carry- 
ing with nonchalance the seeds of a most 
influential life. 

The powers and the ground of friend- 
ship is a mystery; but, looking back, 1 
can discern that, in part, we loved the 
thing he was, for some shadow of what he 
was to be. For with all his beauty, power, 
breeding, urbanity, and mirth, there was 
in those days something soulless in our 
friend. He would astonish us by sallies, 
witty, innocent, and inhumane; by a mis- 
applied Johnsonian pleasantry, demol- 


ished honest sentiment; and when his) 


heart said better, turned away his ear. 
Along the lamplit streets, Za cz darem la 
mano on his lips, he went his way, a no- 


ble figure of a youth, but following van- | 
ity and incredulous of good; and, sure | 
enough, somewhere upon life’s high seas, | 


with his health, his hopes, his patrimony, 
and his self-respect, went miserably down. 

From this disaster, like a spent swim- 
mer, he came desperately ashore, bank- 
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|rupt alike of money and consideration ; 
|creeping to the family he had deserted; 
|with broken pinion, never more to rise. 
| But in his face there was a light of knowl- 
edge that was new to it. Of the wounds 
of his body, he was never healed; died of 
them gradually, with clear-eyed resigna- 
tion; of his wounded pride, we knew but 
from his silence. Hereturned to that city 
where he had lorded it in his ambitious 
youth; lived there alone, seeing few; 
striving to retrieve the irretrievable; at 
times still grappling with that mortal 
frailty that had brought him down; still 
joying in his friend’s successes; his laugh 
still ready but with kindlier music; and 
over all his thoughts, the shadow of the 
unalterable Jaw, that his youth had dis- 
avowed, and whose revenge had broken 
him in powder. Lastly, when his bodily 
evils had quite laid him low, he lay a 
great while dying, still without complaint, 
still finding interests; to his last step, 
gentle, urbane, and with the will to smile. 

The tale of this great failure is, to those 
who remained true to him, the tale of a 
success. In his youth he took thought 
for no one but himself; when he came 
ashore again, his whole armada lost, he 
seemed to think of none but others. Such 
was his tenderness for others, such his 
instinct of fine courtesy and pride, that of 
that impure passion of remorse he never 
breathec a syllable; even regret was rare 
with him, and pointed with a jest. You 
would not have dreamed, if you had known 
him then, that this was that great failure, 
that beacon to young men, over whose 
fall a whole society had hissed and pointed 
fingers. Often have we gone to him, red- 
hot with our own hopeful sorrows, railing 
on the rose-leaves in our princely bed of 
life, and he would patiently give ear and 
wisely counsel; and it was only upon 
some return of our own thoughts that we 
were reminded what manner of man this 
was to whom we disembosomed: a man, 
| by his own fault, ruined; shut out of the 
garden of his gifts; his whole city of 
_ hope both ploughed and salted; silently 
awaiting the deliverer. Then something 
took us by the throat; and to see him 
there, so gentle, patient, brave, and pious, 
oppressed but not cast down, sorrow was 
so swallowed up in admiration that we 
could not dare to pity him. Even if the 
old fault flashed out again, it but awoke 
our wonder that, in that lost battle, he 
| should have still the energy to fight. He 
| had gone to ruin with a kind of kingly 
abandon, like one who condescended ; but 
| once ruined, with the lights all out, he 
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fought as for akingdom. Most men, find- 
ing themselves the authors of their own 
disgrace, but rail the louder against God 
ordestiny. Most men, when they repent, 
oblige their friends to share the bitterness 
of that repentance. But he had held an 
inquest and passed sentence: mene, me- 
ne; and condemned himself to smiling 
silence. He had given trouble enough; 
had earned misfortune amply, and fore- 
gone the right to murmur. 

Thus was our old comrade, like Sam- 
son, careless in his days of strength; but 
on the coming of adversity, and when that 
strength was gone that had betrayed him 


— “for our strength is weakness ” — he | 


then began to blossom and bring forth. 
Well, now, he is out of the fight: the bur- 
den that he bore thrown down before the 
great deliverer. We 


in the vast cathedral leave him ; 
God accept him, 
Christ receive him! 
IV. 
IF we go now and look on these innu- 


| plained by random conjectures. 





CHINESE PAL/ONTOLOGY. 


men. With archzology the case is differ- 
ent. That is a pursuit which within his- 
|torical limits the Chinese follow with 
enthusiasm. Every one who possesses 
any pretensions to culture, and who can 
afford to indulge the inclination, collects 
all that is old from cracked china to coins. 
So prevalent is this taste, and so keen is 
the competition for objects bearing the 
stamp of age, that a flourishing trade, such 
as rivals the celebrated traffic:in ‘“ antiq- 
uities ” carrried on at Jerusalem, exists in 
fabricated antiques for the benefit of in- 
experienced native collectors and foreign 
purchasers. But natural antiquities are, 
speaking generally, left unnoticed, or if 
thought of for a moment are hastily ex- 
Topsy’s 
celebrated explanation of her existence is 
about on a par with the guesses which are 
hazarded by the most learned Chinamen 
to account for palzontological phenomena. 
Science has always a borderland of un- 
solved questions, but in China this bor- 
derland exceeds in extent the territory of 
| knowledge in the possession of the peo- 








merable epitaphs, the pathos and the irony | ple. They have no aptitude for paleon- 
are strangely fled. Not to the dead, they | tology, and few writers make any refer- 
stand — these foolish monuments}; they | ence to It. Among the rare exceptions to 
are pillars and legends set up to glorify | this rule is Ch’én Kwah of the Sung dy- 
the difficult but not desperate life of man, | nasty (A.D. 960-1127), who, in an interest- 
This ground is hallowed by the heroes of | ing work entitled * Notes from a Dreamy. 
defeat. | Valley,” has collected a number of facts 
I see the indifferent pass before my on natural antiquities as well as on other 
friend’s last resting-place; pause, with a| matters. His knowledge is not deep, but 
shrug of pity, marvelling that so rich an | When we remember that Voltaire account- 
argosy l.ad sunk. A pity, now that he is ed for the presence of marine shells on 
done with suffering, a pity most uncalled | the top of the Alps by supposing that pil- 
for, and an ignorant wonder. Before | grims In the Middle Ages had dropped 
those who loved him, his memory shines | them on their way to Rome, a great deal 
like a reproach; they honor him for silent | may be forgiven a Chinese writer of the 
lessons; they cherish his example; and | eleventh century. 
in what remains before them of their toil, | The Chinese have so completely lost 
still fear to be unworthy of the dead. | sight of the possibility of the existence in 
For this proud man was one of those who| China of any civilization but their own 
prospered in the valley of humiliation; | that when they meet with traces of earlier 
of whom Bunyan wrote that “though | man they attribute them either to blind 
Christian had the hard hap to meet in the | Chance or to supernatural causes. In this 
valley with Apollyon, yet I must tell you,| way when Ch’én Kwah met in the course 
that in former times men have met with | of his investigations with flint and bronze 
angels here; have found pearls here; and | implements he at once adopted the com- 
have in this place found the words of | mon opinion of his countrymen, which is 
life.” the same as that which was prevalent in 
Europe a couple of centuries ago, that 
they were thunderbolts shot down by 
the god of thunder in the explosions of 
his wrath. In confirmation of this theory 
' Ch’én states that though these imple- 
ore From Nature. / ments are found all over the country they 
CHINESE PALZONTOLOGY. are more plentiful in districts, such as 
PALEONTOLOGY is nut a study that) Lui-chow in the province of Canton, where 
commends itself to the attention of China- | thunderstorms are more than usually prev- 
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alent. In shape, he tells us, they resem- 
ble axes, knives, small hammers several 
pounds in weight, skewers or nails, and 
other pointed implements. In color they 
vary, some being yellow, some green, and 
some black. Some of the axe-shaped 
stones are bored with two holes, but the 
majority are not pierced, and implements 
of the same shape are found in bronze 
and iron. 

Speaking within his own knowledge he 
only describes the circumstances of the 
discovery of two stone axes, both of which 
he tells us were found beneath trees. In 
one case, at Sin-chow, in Hupeh, after a 
severe thunderstorm in which, like Pros- 
pero, the god of thunder had 


rifted Jove’s stout oak, 
With his own bolt, 


a stone axe was found at its roots; and on 
another occasion at Sui-chow, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, a shepherd 
lad found a “ fire-stone in the shape of an 
axe.” As in the only two cases about 
which Ch’én speaks from personal knowl- 
edge’ine axes were found beneath trees, it 
is not unnatural to suppose that they are 
more frequently found in -that position 
than elsewhere; and this becomes inter- 
esting when we find it stated by Mr. Riv- 
ett Carnac in a valuable paper published 
in vol. lii. of the Proceedings of the Ben- 
gal Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
that it is the custom in central India tor 
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|is said to have been compiled by Confu- 

cius, mention is made of tribute, consist- 
| ing of iron, silver, steel, and stone arrow- 
| heads, having been presented to the Chi- 
| nese court by the tribes on the Yellow 
| River about the year 2200 B.c. The story 
‘is told also that on one occasion, as the 
| prince of Ch’én (495 B.C) was walking in 
| the palace grounds, a bird fell dead at his 
|feet, pierced through by a stone-headed 
jarrow. As the kind of bird was unknown 
| to the prince and his courtiers, Confucius 
| was called in to give his opinion upon it. 
| The bird he pronounced to be a species 
of sparrow-hawk from northern Tartary, 
and he explained that the stone head 
which pointed the dart was similar to that 
which Wu Wang (B.C. 1122) presented to 
his prince. It appears also that stone 
arrow-heads were used in ancient times 
as emblems of authority, and that they 
have very commonly been presented to 
sovereigns as objects of curiosity and 
value. 

The biographical dictionaries tell us 
that in course of his official duties Ch’én 
was called upon to direct extensive irrigat- 
ing works; and no doubt the excavations 
and cuttings which he then superintended 
led him to take an interest in the fossil 
remains with which the country abounds. 
| On this subject he has many notes, In 
; one he tells us that ata certain spot on 
the Yellow River, the banks having fallen 


| away for a considerable distance, a fossil 











the finder of a stone axe or other stone bamboo grove was disclosed, a fact which 
implement to place it “under the village | excited his surprise, as the district is not 
pipul tree,” and sometimes to sanctify it | one in which bamboos grow at the present 
with a daub of red paint, and thus to con- | day, and he contrasts with this the fossil 
stitute ita Mahadeo. Asomewhat similar | peach-stones, roots of rushes, snakes, and 
practice exists, according to Chinese his-| crabs, which are found at the Kin-hwa 








torians, in a country vaguely described as 
being to the west of the Yuh Pass in Chi- 
nese Turkestan, where “ thunder stones ” 


when found are deposited in the temples. | 


May not this Indian practice have also 
been the custom of some of the aboriginal 
tribes of China? and may-not the fact that 
in the two instances mentioned above the 
axes were found at the roots of riven 
trees be evidence of the antiquity of the 
custom, as in cases described by Mr. Riv- 
ett Carnac, in which the roots of the trees 
and the surrounding soil had in course of 
years so completely grown over the axes 
that they could only be cut and dug out 
with difficulty ? 

Stone arrow-heads do not seem to have 
come within Ch’én’s range of observation, 
although from historical references we 
know that they are to be met with in 
China. In the * Book of History,” which 
VOL. XLVI. 2376 
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| Mountain, all of which things are stil] in- 
digenous in the neighborhood, At Tséh- 
chow in Shansi, he states, a man, when 
digging a well, suddenly unearthed a 
“lizard resembling a dragon.” At sight 
of the monster the man fled in terror, but 
observing from a distance that it remained 
motionless, he ventured to return, when, 
| to his relief, he found that it was petrified. 
| Philistine-like, his neighbors broke it to 
| pieces, and only one bit of it was pre- 
served... Another kind of fossil has long 
been a puzzle to the philosophers, from the 
| great and wise emperor K’ang-hi (1661- 
| 1720) downwards. Adventurous travel- 
lers who have braved the northern frosts 
have from time to time brought back ac- 
counts of the mammoths which are found 
in the frozen cliffs of Siberia. Deceived 
, by a mistaken analogy, the Chinese wise- 
acres have arrived at the conclusion that 
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these monsters must be huge, ivory-pro- | coolness, underlies the tile roofing of his 


ducing rats, and misinterpreting their con- 
tinued preservation, have formed the 
opinion that darkness is necessary to their 
life, and that exposure to the outer air 
produces instant death. Their ivory is 
considered to be softer than elephant 
ivory, and in the hands of skilful chemists 
their flesh is said to make up into a highly 
invigorating tonic. 

Speaking of the neighborhood of the 
Loh River, Ch’én mentions the discovery 
of ancient Troglodyte dwellings in which 
were found coins, and in one case a stone 
chest bearing on the outside fine tracings 
of flowers, birds, and other objects. On 
the lid were inscribed upwards of twenty 
characters, which were of such an archaic 
form that they were undecipherable. But 
the contents were easily understood, and 
were at once recognized as pieces of pure 
gold. 

Constant mention is made by Ch’én of 
meteoric stones, which in popular imagi- 
nation are said to assume various strange 
and uncanny forms. Of the descent of one 
such stone which fell in the province of 
Kiang-su in the year 1064, he gives certain 
particulars on the authority of a Mrs. 
Heu. This lady, when in her garden one 
day, was startled by an explosion like a 
peal of thunder, and saw a large “star 
nearly as big as the moon” pass across 
the sky from south-east to south-west, and 
eventually fall within a few yards of the 
place where she was standing. On going 
to the spot she observed a deep hole, at 
the bottom of which was the “ star shining 
brightly.” By degrees the light died 
away, and eventually at a depth of three 
feet she dug up a round stone of the size 
of a man’s fist, and of the weight and ap- 
pearanceofiron. Altogether Ch’én’s work 
is well worthy of the study of those who 
can read Chinese and who are interested 
in the palzontology of China. 

ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, 


POISONOUS REPTILES AND INSECTS OF 
INDIA. 


IN TWO PARTS, 


PART II. 

Two reptiles much lower and less dan- 
gerous in the poison scale than the snake 
are familiar to Anglo-Indians in the scor- 
pion and centipede. It is no unusual 


bungalow, to see one or other of these 
reptiles drop down from the eaves of his 
verandah, or‘a centipede uncoil itself from 
one of the crevices which the irrepressible 
white ant has excavated along the jambs 
of his doors. 

The first sight I got of a live scorpion 
was when, walking outside to breathe the 
cool early air after six o’clock breakfast, I 
saw a creature not unlike a crab right in 
the path before me. Indeed, I really took 
it to be some land species of crab, though 
wondering at its sharp, threatening tail 
and spider-like head. While examining it 
carelessly I marvelled afterwards how I 
had escaped being stung, when informed 
that the creature I had been overhauliug 
was ascorpion. Though acquainted with 
its appearance in glass cases, the resem- 
blance had never occurred to me on meet- 
ing the live reality; and its position in 
the midst of bare fields, without grass or 
shelter of any kind, had also been mis- 
leading. 

Frequently though the scorpion is met 
with, yet a sting from one is rare. An 
instance coming within my observation 
was that of my chowkeedar, who had been 
stung during the night while asleep on his 
mat in acorner of the verandah, where the 
reptile had evidently dropped down from 
above. I wasawaked bya loud éaf-re-bap 
and the very familiar “.Sép Adtdyia ” (** Fa- 
ther, oh, father, a snake has bitten me! ”), 
and, on going to the spot with a light, we 
discovered the assailant to be, not a 
snake, but a scorpion, which was standing 
motionless in the corner, still angriiy curv- 
ing its tail—a discovery which afforded 
unsp akable relief to the chowkeedar, who 
had. chought his last hours were come, and 
who now with folded hands and upturned 
eyes devoutly acknowledged his escape in 
the exclamation: “Dohai Ram Fi, jan 
buchgaia” (** Mercy, O Ram, my life is 
spared !”),. He had pressed upon the rep- 
tile, no doubt, while turning round, and 
had been stung on the arm, which rapidly 
swelled to a great size, accompanied by 
pain so excessive as to cause a feeling of 
faintness. With his mind, however, re- 
lieved from the “ worst ” he soon set about 
collecting herbs from the compound and 
garden, under the application of hot 
mashes of which the pain gradually sub- 
sided, and, along with the swelling, disap- 
peared ina couple of days. 





Being curious to watch the habits of the 
| scorpion, I placed one under a glass case 


experience of the European, especially if | along with a grasshopper two inches long, 


resident in the country, where thatch, for| whose sharp-spiked legs constituted its 
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strong natural defence. For a while the 
scorpion took no notice of the wild leaps 
of his companion, though every now and 
again it struck against him in rebound- 
ing from the glass cover, but at length, 
irritated by thé continuance of these, it 
assumed the offensive. After several un- 
successful clutches, he managed to seize 
with his toes a leg of the grasshopper, 
which he held in his jaws, while endeavor- 
ing to transfix him with his sting, till 
he succeeded in driving it through and 
through him. The leaps of the grass- 
hopper now speedily grew feebler, and 
soon he lay motionless and dead. For 
twenty-four hours the scorpion took no 
further notice of his companion, and then, 
pressed by hunger, he bethought himself 
of him, and speedily devoured him. 

Like the scorpion the centipede also 
seems partial to grasshoppers, when it can 
getthem. An enormously magnified copy 
as it is of the little home centipede, the 
sight of one five or six inches long, with 
its multitude of prehensile feet all moving 
at once, and its long feelers steering its 
way, Causes an involuntary creeping of 
the flesh. Once while reclining on a sofa 
perusing a daily paper after midday break- 
fast, preparatory to “turning in” for the 
customary siesta, I was surprised by a 
thump-thumping against a newspaper 
which was lying in a corner of the room, 
and the continuance of the sound induced 





me to jump up to ascertain the cause, sus- 
pecting, of course,a snake andfrog. The 
raising of the paper disclosed a centipede 
of about five inches long, holding in his 
jaws a large grasshopper, which he was | 
quietly hollowing out, without the least | 
regard to the frantic kicks of his victim, | 
which had occasioned the noise against | 
the paper. Nor did he seem disposed to | 
relinquish so choice a morsel, but allowed | 
himself to be turned over and over with- 
out even relaxing his hold; and as the | 
grasshopper could not physically recoup | 
his loss, I let his devourer continue, till | 
in a quarter of an hour only the shell | 
remained, and only then did the diminish- | 
ing kicks of the grasshopper cease alto- | 
gether. 

On another occasion, in the hot month 
of May, during my morning ablutions, | 
while raising the sponge to my face, I was | 
met by the near view of an ugly pair of | 
horns, followed by a head, emerging from | 
one of the pores. Not an instant too) 





Such are instances of the way these 
reptiles are come upon now and again in 
India, generally when and where least 
expected, and showing the wariness peo- 
ple require to practice in every movement, 
even in lifting a book or paper, or putting 
the hand anywhere where the eye does 
notalso reach. The bite of the centipede 
is rarely heard of, but it is more or less 
poisonous, and, like the sting of the scor- 
pion, is considered serious to children. 

Very opposite to cobra and krait, cen- 
tipede and scorpion, and one of the most 
harmless of reptiles, is the frog, which, in 
India, is represented by two widely differ- 
ent varieties. One of these is so numer- 
ous in some years as easily to suggest one 
of the plagues of Egypt, and this must 
form the apology for introducing a non- 
poisonous reptile in this paper. Of the 
two, the common little frog, called the 
beng, of a dirty yellow, appears more or 
less all the year round, especially during 
the rains, and from its intrusion into 
dwellings and every possible place where 
it can find a footing, is the variety that 
becomes such a nuisance of the country. 
Besides its rather repulsive appearance, it 
possesses, like the skunk, a strong, natu- 
ral protection in a most offensive fluid, 
which it discharges when molested. So 
hateful is this to dogs, that when one 
has once experienced the nauseous dose 
through teasing.a frog, he takes great care 
never to risk it again. The discharge 
causes him to turn away with intense dis- 
gust, shaking his head, while large flakes 
of foam drop from his mouth, and he 
appears most uncomfortable indeed for 
some time tocome. A shower of rain in 
the hot weather is the signal for this frog 
to emerge in fresh swarms from its hid- 
ings, and spread about in all directions; 
and then chowkeedar, sweeper, and bearer 
find at length something to do in ejecting 
them from the bungalow, and preventing 
their defilement of your rooms. But it is 
during the night, when it is so necessary 
to keep open the glass and venetian doors 
to cool the rooms from the day’s heat, that 
their raids are most troublesome, and their 
incessant hopping, and occasional loud 
croak just as you are closing your eyes, is 
very irritating and destructive of sleep. 
Occasionally this is varied by the ominous 
squeak which tells of a snake, probably 
attracted indoors in pursuit, having seized 
one. On one such occasion I was awaked 








soon, I dropped it down again on the’ by the well-known squeak, and getting up 
basin stand, upon which the full length of | out of bed, and carefully “scanning the 
a hideous centipede gradually unwound | country” by the night-light, was guided 
itself, by the sound from room to room, till I 
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found it proceeded from a hole in the door- 
way, the mouth of which was filled by a 
frog. On looking closer down I found 
the frog was held there by a snake from 
within, whose dark head and glittering 
eyes just appearing now and then, showed 
to be akrait. The question was how to 
unearth such a dangerous neighbor instead 
of driving him farther in, and finding that 
he held tenaciously to the frog, the only 
feasible plan appeared to be to draw the 
latter gently up with a pair of long nip- 
pers till the head of the snake could be 
seized with another pair, which was the 
work of a moment, and enabled its being 
easily disposed of by a simple pressure of 
the pincers. 

Another enemy of the frog is the musk- 
rat — though not a dangerous, yet a very 
offensive intruderin a bungalow, from the 
putrid smclis which sometimes permeate 
a room from the hidden remnants of his 
feasts. I had been disturbed night after 
night by periodical raids of one from the 
outside, always about the same time, just 
as I was dropping off to sleep. First was 
the disagreeable patter and “click ” of the 
rat, then the quickly smothered squeak of 
a captured frog, and the sound of crunch- 
ing bones, followed by a more irritating 
noise of scrambling or climbing, which | 
could not comprehend. In the course 
of some days I became conscious of a 
faint, putrid odor gradually increasing in 
strength, till the room soon became un- 
bearable, and after a long search, we 


noticed that the smell was stronger near | 


a wardrobe that stood an inch or two from 
the wall. Jumping up to glance over this 
seemingly inaccessible place, to my aston- 
ishment I found on the top the putrefying 
remains of about a dozen frogs amid a 
perfect golgothaof bones. This had been 
the musk-rat’s dining-table, and the scram- 
bling noise I had heard had been his 
gymnastic feat of drawing up the frogs 
between wall and wardrobe, though why 
he had been at such trouble is hard to 
say. ; 

Climbing is the frog’s special vanity, 
and it is no unusual thing to hear a loud, 
triumphant croak overhead from a frog 
perched on the ledge of a door, as if in 
full enjoyment of his precarious post. 
Sometimes he gets crushed in his ascent 
between door and jamb, and there remains 
till the same putrid odor leads to his dis- 
covery. <A favorite food of the frog is the 
fly. Wherever a patch of refuse outside 
collects black masses of these, there the 
frogs soon circle round, and keep up a 
short, lazy hopping, insufficient to scare 
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the flies, though the constant smacking of 
the frogs’ jaws proves that a double feast 
is going on. On emptying out some half- 
dozen quart bottles of flies, caught in the 
verandah when they were troublesome, 
relays of frogs kept coming in to the feast 
till the whole loathsome mass soon van- 
ished. This bottle process of capturing 
flies is perhaps worth mentioning, from 
its cleanliness, cheapness, and efficacy. 
Water is poured into a bottle to the depth 
of an inch or two, and floated over with a 
little oil. The inside of the mouth is then 
moistened with some syrup or preserve, 
and the bottle placed at the disposal of 
the flies. These keep clustering cver the 
mouth and dropping within, eacn fly, the 
moment it touches the oil, sinking through 
and getting drowned; and as the flies 
accumulate the water keeps rising till the 
bottle may become filled with them nearly 
to the neck. By ranging some half-dozen 
bottles along the edge of the verandah, 
day after day, for some time, they were 
removed nearly full in the evening, and 
thus gave great relief by attracting the 
flies from other parts of the bungalow, and 
I verily believe immensely reduced their 
numbers in the vicinity. 

I remember the frogs were, one year, so 
numerous that I was compelled to shut 
the glass doors at night to prevent the bun- 
galow being inundated with them; and 
each morning the sweeper regularly went 
round with a large jar to collect the 
masses that lay piled a foot and a half 
deep in each corner of the doorways. As 
| this nuisance continued it occurred to me 
|to utilize them in a practical form, and 
for this purpose I had a narrow-mouthed 
j hole dug in the garden, into which each 
|jarful of frogs was successfully emptied. 
Several holes were filled in this manner 
containing some fifty jarsful ere the sup- 
ply ceased, the holes, as filled, being 
sprinkled over with quicklime and closed. 
Some months later, when the time for 
manuring the vines came, and the gar- 
dener required his customary sum to buy 
fish for this purpose, I directed him to 
the frog-holes in the garden, which now 
| Supplied a manure ready for use, and 
yielding a crop of grapes in quality and 
quantity far superior to anything I had 
had before. 

The other variety of frog, called the 
dAboose, is an agile, handsome animal, 
much larger in size, of great leaping ca- 
pacity —of eight to ten feet at a time (its 
powers of escape being its only natural 
defence)— and does not possess the 
| Offensive secretion of the beng. It ap- 
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pears only during the rains. As soon as 
the first heavy shower towards the end 
of June begins the rainy season, and cools 
the parched earth, then every roadside 
puddle suddenly becomes alive with them, 
all of a bright yellow, rolling and tossing 
over each other as if in the highest enjoy- 
ment of their new quarters, while their 
loud croak sounds in the distance like a 
policeman’s rattle. Where they come 
from —in the midst, it may be, of bare 
fields without shelter of any kind — is the 
mystery; and should these pools dry up 
again, they disappear as suddenly and 
mysteriously as they came. Sometimes 
by putting the ear close to a rent in the 
low rice-lands a croak far down may be 
heard, showing that some of them at 
least find a home here, where they proba- 
bly keep sinking along with the sinking 
moisture till the first shower warns them 
again to the surface; which seems one, 
though a not very satisfactory solution of 
the question. But how they can travel 
so quickly from such distances, and as 
quickly vanish, and how they come to 
discover these pools, still remains an 
enigma. As the rainy season advances, 
their original bright yellow gradually 
changes to a darker shade, and they leave 
the water to hunt over the fields for in- 
sects, where they in turn sometimes be- 
come the prey of the amphibious water- 
snake. The clean look of the daboose 
suggests the wonder why it is not more 
used for food by the natives, at least dur- 
ing famine time, instead of being used 
only by the lowest castes in the extremity 
of hunger, and to the great disgust of their 
superior castes. 

Among insects, or, more properly speak- 
ing, “reptiles,” it may seem almost ab- 
surd to allude to one so well known as 
the spider, and yet there is no insect more 
varied in species, and in which the differ- 
ence of a tropical over a cold climate be- 
comes more manifest. In India the 
spider is to be seen of sizes varying from 
a mere speck to that of a walnut, and of 
colors varying from brown and black to 
bright, semi-translucent green. There is 
the little hunting-spider, most active of 
his species, who obtains his prey, not by 
the lazy web, but by stalking and bound- 
ing upon it, flattening down as he draws 
near till he hardly seems to move, when a 
leap secures his prey. There are the 
different kinds of web-spiders, indoor and 
out, most of them cannibals, preying on 
each other as often as hunger prompts, or 
speed or strength decide a victory. 
There are the green field-spiders, one like 








the ordinary brown in shape and size, but 
yet able to attack and devour it, and 
transparent as adrop of amber. Another 
green kind is an ugly creature, like a bug 
in shape, which moves sideways, and like 
the former is to be guarded against from 
its blistering property. A third green 
variety is a tall, lanky creature like a 
grasshopper exactly, even to the head and 
spiked legs, but unlike in its spider-like 
action, absence of leaping power, and in 
a peculiar swaying “devotional” move- 
ment, which has obtained it the name of 
the “ praying grasshopper.” Still more is 
it unlike in its ferocious habit of attacking 
and devouring grasshoppers seemingly 
stronger and better armed than itself. 
Lastly, and largest of the spider race, is 
the tarantula, a hideous creature all cov- 
ered with fine hair, and whose clumsy, 
bloated look makes one wonder how a 
reptile so inert can possibly obtain its 
food. 

I had an opportunity of watching one, 
which had taken up its post inside a 
fixed blind on one of the glass doors of 
the verandah, from the outside of which it 
could be well seen. It was not nearly so 
large as some tarantulas of other coun- 
tries, but still a formidable enough looking 
creature, as big as the bowl of a clay pipe. 
When I first noticed him he was compar- 
atively lithe and lean, but to my great sur- 
prise he daily increased in girth, though 
never once did he move from the spot he 
first occupiedin acorner of the pane. He 
was evidently getting food, but how? At 
length we noticed him at times roll about 
in his claws a black ball the size of a 
small bean, which, as he applied it to his 
mouth, decreased in bulk. Much occu- 
pied as my time was, I had little leisure 
to devote to watching him, and the matter 
would have remained a mystery but for a 
friend who was staying with me. Observ- 
ing narrowly, he noticed that the flies 
circling about the tarantula decreased at 
times unaccountably, as he had seen none 
of them escape outside the blind. He 
next noticed the wings and debris of flies 
occasionally appear >» a moment in the 
black ball the spiccr “+s rolling about, 
then disappear in ‘.c¢ mass, and soon 
satisfied himself that this ball consisted of 
mashed-up flies. Afterwards we observed 
that each time a fly flew within reach of 
the spider it disappeared, and simultane- 
ously a fresh fly was added to the paste, 
and also that on every such occasion 
there was a lightning movement of a long 
leg of the tarantula, which, like the others, 
was armed with a sharp hook. This, 
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doubtless, explained the method of cap- 
turing its prey. Here, then, was a reptile 
we had thought so helpless, yet with such 
marvellous rapidity and precision of 
stroke as even to strike down flies in the 
act of flight, so surely as never to require 
its moving from the spot. Once a large 
moth settled in an opposite corner of the 
pane, and for two days both retained their 
respective posts, but, on the morning of 
the third, only the wings of the moth re- 
mained, and the spider had shifted camp 
to the moth’scorner. The amount of flies 
he got “outside of” in a day must have 
been enormous, and was evidenced by 
his swelling, till he looked as if he would 
burst. His fate, however, remained in 
obscurity, as one night he disappeared 
for good. The bite of the tarantula is 
considered venomous, but of rare occur- 
rence. 

The blistering spider is the only really 
troublesome one of the spider species, 
from the property which gives it its name, 
and that chiefly to the indigo planter. 
During manufacture in the rainy season, 
as the planter stands on his vats in white 
duck, a target for the myriads of creeping 
things that emerge from the cartloads of 
plant that are being emptied around him, 
sometimes a blistering spider gets crushed 
within his shirt-sleeve, and only a slight 
itching is experienced at the time. In 
two or three days, however, without any 
further warning, a crop of most unsightly 
blisters begins to appear on the arm, and 
spread over it, causing him no small anx- 
iety, till they slowly and reluctantly dis- 
appear after days of careful treatment. 
If an “old hand,” the moment the pre- 
monitory itching is felt, he rushes away 
and washes thoroughly with soap and 
water, which generally averts any after 
results. Should any of the virus get into 
the eye, as sometimes happens, even 
from a touch of the finger, the case is 
more serious, and may endanger loss of 
sight in the severe inflammation and 
closing up,of the-eye which follow, and 
which often occur to natives without their 
having any idea of the cause. 

A very different insect from the spi- 
der, and its greatest enemy, is the ich- 
neumon fly—a_ beautiful creature, all 
splendid in green and gold, from one to 
one and a half inches long, with thread- 
like waist, a most formidable sting, and of 
great strength and rapidity of flight. It 
is ever on the guz vive, hunting for one or 
other of the insects that form the food 
of its larva. One of the most familiar in- 
door sights is the fly laboring along with 


a huge spider suspended from its legs 
' towards its mud cell, which it has previ- 
ously constructed with great labor in some 
convenient corner of the room. The 
favorite ‘occupation of the ichneumon 
fly, however, seems to be cricket-hunting, 
and it is constantly to be seen on explor- 
ing expeditions among cricket-burrows. 
Wherever the freshly turned up earth, 
covering the mouth as a guard by day, 
indicates a tenant within, there the fly 
vigorously digs away, and makes the fine 
earth fly from his long, wiry legs. Ata 
loss at first to understand these untiring 
labors, I watched one patiently. After half 
an hour’s hard work, at last it seemed to 
have pierced through the obstacle, and 
disappeared inside, but I was surprised 
to see it instantly emerge again, and once 
more begin digging vigorously as before, 
but now as if to widen the aperture. Re- 
peatedly it attempted to go in, but as 
often returned to resume its digging, and 
on looking closer I found out what had 
puzzled me explained by the large head 
and formidable jaws of-a cricket filling up 
the entrance. Whichever way the fly 
turned, the head turned to meet him, and 
he was now evidently bent on storming 
the stronghold by widening the approach. 
But this was not left for him todo. Ina 
faint-hearted moment, the cricket made a 
fatal retreat, and in an instant the fly was 
in after him, Fora few seconds neither 
appeared, then the cricket bolted out with 
wild leaps away from home as if for bare 
life, and in two seconds more the fly was 
out and, making straight for him, fixed 
upon him fora moment. Then the leaps 
of the cricket grew shorter and feebler as 
at each leap the fly momentarily fastened 
upon him, till at last he could only drag 
along at a walk, and the fly, once more 
settling on him, dug in his sting long and 
deeply, during which process, no doubt, 
he deposited the germ of another fly. 
Without any delay he then began drag- 
ging the cricket, at least six times his own 
bulk, along the ground towards his nest. 
Great as the number of crickets must be 
which the ichneumon fly thus disposes of, 
the cricket has not around it the domestic 
halo of romance which it bears at home, 
and small pity is felt for one so destruc- 
tive to vegetation and so troublesome in 
the evenings, when its deafening whirr 
almost drowns the voice. It is wonderful 
how long the insects deposited by the 
ichneumon fly in its cell remain alive. 
Even if this be broken open days after it 
has been closed and left by the fly, these 
will still be found with a remnant of life 
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in them; no doubt for a purpose —to 
keep the food supplies fresh till the eggs 
deposited in them have fairly burst and 
the young larva begins to feed on its sur- 
roundings, these comprising @ hetero- 
geneous mass of spiders, caterpillars, and 
crickets. The ichneumon fly, though too 
intent upon its own business to trouble 
any one, is savage enough when interfered 
with, and its sting is a thing well to be 
avoided. 

The ant is so well ventilated a subject, 
even to the destructiveness of the white 
variety, in cutting through clothes like a 
pair of scissors, and hollowing out to a 
shell the hard rafters of bungalows, some- 
times to the unconscious danger of life, 
etc., that 1 will confine myself to some 
features perhaps not so well known. In 
old country bungalows it is no unusual 
thing of an evening during the rains to 
find dense clusters of white ants hanging 
along the frame of a doorway, from among 
which large-winged drones are pouring 
out and beating helplessly about in their 
clumsy flight against windows and furni- 
ture, presenting exactly the appearance of 
a hive of bees swarming. As the doors 
are opened and they get outside, kites, 
king-crows, and jays presently crowd the 
air, and sustain an extirpating flight 
among them as fast as they begin the joys 
of winged life and open air. Unlike bees, 
the ant drones are the only members of 
the family endowed with wings, and that 
as if for the purpose only of their owners 
being got rid of the more easily, for when 
once the drone has left its nest it never 
returns; nor does it seem to leave under 
compulsion, as with bees, but voluntarily 
and as if from instinct. It is strange to 
see creatures so immense as the drones, 
an inch long, emerge from among insects 
so minute as the workers or neutrals, 
each drone being equal to six or eight of 
them. The only other winged ant is the 
queen, which is more lithe and elegant, 
and easily recognized from the drones. 

Another variety is the black ant, most 
troublesome in the pantry, and the untir- 
ing assailant of sweetmeats and the sugar- 
bowl]. In their desperate efforts to cross 
the water in which these are insulated, 
they often sacrifice themselves for the 
sake of their community, and plunge into 
the water to enable their friends to form 
a bridge of their dead bodies and so to 
reach the tempting goal. Long, thin col- 
umns of them may be seen reaching from 
ceiling to floor, across the floor, and up 
the leg of a table, in one unbroken line 
till they reach a sugar-bowl or other un- 
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protected sweetmeat on the table; and 
their peculiarity is the giants which ac- 
company these marching columns, and 
who seem the soldiers or warriors of the 
tribe, always patrolling to and fro along 
the line, and ready to rush to the attack 
wherever an adversary offers. They do 
not always confine themselves to “ small 
metal” or provoked attacks, as I once 
found out in a most unexpected manner. 
I had several young pea-fowl of which I 
was rather proud, and which used to be 
nightly covered over with a large hamper 
in the verandah. One morning on raising 
the hamper I found, to my great vexation, 
the chickens one black mass of the giant 
ants, andall dead. They had been bitten 
to death, succumbing no doubt to the in- 
finite number of bites, all slightly poison- 
ous, inflicted on them by the ants, which 
had probably kept collecting from differ- 
ent quarters during the whole night, 
though I could not have believed such 
multitudes could turn out. A cloth thrown 
over the hamper, and a little sulphur lit 
within, soon disposed of the marauders. 


From Nature. 
ON THE FORMATION OF STARCH IN 
LEAVES. 

IN a recent communication to the Ar- 
beiten des botanisches Institut in Wiirz- 
burg (Bd. iii.), Prof. Sachs gives the 
results of his work during the past sum- 
mer in connection with the above subject. 
The investigations were made with the 
object of determining the formation and 
disappearance of starch in the leaves of 
plants growing in the open, and under 
normal conditions of vegetation, and were 
carried on chiefly during the months of 
June, July, and August on a large num- 
ber of dicotyledons from various families. 
Some twenty-two years ago Prof. Sachs 
showed that the presence of starch in 
chlorophyll grains can readily be detected 
by means of the now well-known iodine 
test, a modification of which was employed 
in these researches. 

If fresh green leaves are plunged into 
boiling water for ten minutes or so, certain 
soluble substances are extracted, but the 
starch and coloring matter of the chloro- 
phyll grains remain in the still unbroken 
cells of the mesophyll. A short immersion 
in alcohol now removes the green coloring 
matter and certain bodies soluble in alco- 
hol, leaving the starch behind in the color- 
less tissue. The presence of acids affects 
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the degree of whiteness of the decolor- 
ized leaf; and the decolorization proceeds 
more rapidly in sunlight or warm alcohol 
than in the dark and cold. Leaves of 
Tropaolum may be rendered completely 
white, like writing paper, in two or three 
minutes. 

If the decolorized leaf be now placed in 
a strong solution of iodine in alcohol, the 
presence or absence of starch may be 
demonstrated in a few minutes. If no 
starch is present, the cellular tissue simply 
presents the well-known yellow color; if 
a large quantity of starch exists in the 
cells, the tissue appears blue-black, the 
venation appearing as a pale network in 
the dark ground. Paler colors result if 
but little starch is present at the time of 
the experiment. 

It will readily be seen how useful the 
above method is for the purpose of dem- 
onstrating the absence of starch from 
etiolated leaves, the white portions of 
variegated foliage, etc., and the sequel 
shows that the method affords means of 
obtaining far more delicate -results, with- 
out the trouble of a microscopic examina- 
tion. 

In the first place, the same leaf may be 
found to contain very different quantities 
of starch at different periods of the day, 
or according to the weather; and secordly, 
the increase and decrease of the quantities 
of starch in a given leaf may be very 
rapid. 

Sachs showed long ago that if a plant 
is placed in the dark, the starch disap- 
pears from the leaves; and it has also 
been known for some time that if a piece 
of tinfoil is placed on a leaf, the covered 
portion forms no starch, although the 
parts exposed to light may become filled 
with that substance. Moreover, Kraus 
showed how very rapidly starch can be 
formed in direct sunlight. 

Sachs now demonstrates on a number 
of plants that the starch formed in the 
leaves during the day may disappear com- 
pletely during the night, and that the 
leaves shown to be full of starch in the 
evening may be quite empty of starch 
next morning. This depends upon the 
temperature and health of the plant, but 
occurs normally during the summer in 
plants growing in the open. A large 
number of experiments are given in sup- 
port of this, and showing how the rapidity 
and completion of the process depends 
upon the weather. 

The experimental proof is very simple. 
A leaf is halved longitudinally at night, 
after a fine sunny day, and the excised 
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half is shown to be filled with starch by 
the iodine test described; the remaining 
half is tested early next morning, and 
shows at once if any material diminution 
has occurred during the night. A simple 
and obvious modification of this experi- 
ment gives an idea of the quantity of 
starch formed between sunrise and sun- 
set. The half-leaf tested before sunrise 
shows no trace of starch: the other half, 
left on the plant during the day, is found 
to become more and more filled with 
starch towards the afternoon. 

Some curious results were arrived at as 
to the effect of growing parts on the rapid- 
ity of the emptying of the leaves; some 
of these matters still require investiga- 
tion. 

Differences in the weight of leaves and 
in the intensity of the color produced by 
the iodine test, as well as some other ob- 
servations, lead to a better understanding 
of a fact already known generally, viz., 
that the starch disappears from the leaves 
in the form of glucoses, which travel by 
way of the vascular bundles into the stems, 
and thus pass to the places where they 
are used up in growth. 

Some very telling observations were 
made in this connection, and the depen- 
dence of the processes on temperature 
again shown forth clearly. 

These results lead to the conclusion 
that the process of metamorphosis into 
glucoses and translocation of the products 
of assimilation are also going on during 
daylight, though they are less evident, 
because more starch is then being formed 
and accumulated than is abstracted at the 
time. Moll proved that such is the case 
by exposing leaves to the sunlight, but in 
an atmosphere devoid of carbon dioxide; 
the starch already in the leaves disap- 
peared, and no more was formed to re- 
place it. Sachs repeated Moll’s experi- 
ments, and proved the correctness of his 
conclusions by means of the iodine test. 
Half-leaves were shown to be full of 
starch; the companion halves were put 
into closed atmospheres, deprived of car- 
von dioxide by means of potassium hy- 
drate, and exposed to sunlight. In an 
hour the latter halves were tested, and 
found to be nearly emptied of starch. 
Otlter experiments proved that depletion 
occurred in a few hours, the time depend- 
ing on the temperature. 

Further experiments demonstrate that 
the starch travels in the form of glucoses 
in all the above cases; but it is not proved 
whether the metamorphosis is effected by 
forces in the chlorophyll grains them- 
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selves, or by means of diastatic ferments 
in the cells of the leaf. A few hints are 
here given showing a field for further re- 
search. 

Perhaps the most ingenious part of the 
paper is that which now follows. It is 
well known that Weber’s patient and thor- 
ough researches on the energy of assimi- 
lation led to two important results, among 
others: (1) that the quantity of starch 
formed by a certain area of leaf-surface 
in a certain time may be relatively very 
large ; and (2) that different plants proba- 
bly differ specifically as to the quantities 
of starch formed in their leaves. 

Sachs proposes to apply his method to 
the solution of this question, z.2, how 
much starch is produced in, say, one 
square metre of leaf-surface by assimila- 
tion during, say, ten hours’ bright sun- 
light? The great difficulties in Weber’s 
researches were connected with the enor- 
mous labor necessary to measure the leaf- 
surface accurately. 

Sachs resolved the matter in a manner 
which we may summarize thus: He cut 
off portions of large leaves found to be 
empty of starch, measured them rapidly 
by laying them on pieces of board cut to 
the size of one square metre, and killed, 
dried, and weighed the measured portions 
very rapidly. Certain precautions as to 
the area of fibro-vascular bundles, the 
possibilities of absorbing hygroscopic 
moisture, etc., may here be passed over. 
Supposing these portions of the leaves to 
be estimated in the morning, a quantity 
of the same leaves of equal area gathered 
in the evening was then compared, and 
the increase in weight gives the quantity 
of stagch formed in the interval. By 
weighing large areas, and frequently, and 
by paying attention to the times and other 
circumstances, a large number of results 
were obtained, showing that the quanti- 
ties given by Weber, for instance, are 
within the mark. Of course these results 
are notabsolute. Starch is being chgnged 
into glucose, and passing away during the 
day, and some must be burnt off in respi- 
ration; moreover a certain minute quan- 
tity of mineral ash should be allowed for. 
Of course, it is an assumption that equal 
areas of mesophyll of the same leaves 
contain approximately the same amount 
of substance: nevertheless, if a large 
number of experiments are made, the 
error is probably small. 

Experiments were made to show both 
the quantities of starch which disappear 
during the night and the quantities formed 
during the day. A few of the numbers 
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may be given. In Helianthus, 9°64 grms. 
of starch disappeared in ten hours from 
one square metre of leaf-surface. 

In the same plant 914 grms. were 
formed in the same time by the same area 
of leaf-surface. 

In another case Helianthus was used, 
but the leaves were removed from the 
stem to prevent the passage back of the 
starch from the mesophyll into the stems. 

A square metre was found to produce 
starch at the rate of 1°648 germs. per hour. 

By combining his experimental results 
and taking note of all the circumstances, 
Sachs concludes that twenty to twenty- 
five grms. of starch per day may be pro- 
duced by one square metre of leaf-surface 
as an ordinary occurrence; and these 
numbers are not only not excessive, but 
experiments show that there are plants 
which produce much more than those 
investigated here. 

Some remarkably interesting and im- 
portant results follow from the considera- 
tion of these experimental data. 

They explain why plants are so vigor- 
ous during warm nights following upon 
hot, bright days. The more readily the 
products of assimilation (formed in large 
quantities during the day) can pass into 
the growing organs, the better these are 
nourished, and so forth. 

Leaves used for fodder, etc., must differ 
in nutritive value to a very great extent 
if their starchy contents vary so largely 
during the day and night: it thus becomes 
of primary importance whether such leaves 
are gathered in the morning or the even- 
ing, in cold or warm weather, etc. The 
same applies to ¢odacco and fea, etc. It 
must make a vast difference to the smoker 
whether his tobacco abounds in carbohy- 
drates or is relatively richer in the alka- 
loids. It appears that tobacco is habitu- 
ally cropped in the morning in some 
countries, a fact which suggests that ex- 
perience has already shown that a dif- 
ference in the quality exists; it will be 
interesting to inquire further into these 
matters. 

Sachs’s results will also materially affect 
the physiological value of the analyses of 
leaves. Some of us know how great are 
the variations met with in analyses of the 
ash contents of leaves of the same plant. 
It is clear that, in addition to the age of 
the leaf, the soil, manure, etc., it is impor- 
tant to know the amount of starch pres- 
ent. It cannot but happen that the min- 
eral matters ebb and flow as well as the 
starch. The analyses of leaves will also 
be more valuable for the purposes of 
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physiology if the numbers are stated, not 
in simple percentages, but in terms of 
one square metre of the leaf-surface. 

The above brief summary of the results 
obtained by Prof. Sachs by no means 
does justice to the beauty of his methods, 
and the masterly way in which they were 
carried out: it must be admitted by all 
who understand the value and importance 
of this work that it is worthy of the great 
pioneer of vegetable physiology. More- 
Over, it suggests several matters which 
require further investigation, and would 
no doubt yield valuable results to those 
fortunate enough to have a botanical gar- 
den at hand. 

H. MARSHALL WARD. 

Botanical Laboratory, Owens College. 


From All The Year Round. 
VIRGINIA, 


A STORY, 


LookING down from a high window in 
the Piazza di Spagna, in Rome, one sees 
all sorts of figures and all sorts of doings. 

There was not much shade anywhere. 
The sun reigned high in his midday glory 
and the time of the year was May. 

A little valley of shade filled the bit of 
street which led up to the Pincio, but be- 
ing midday, there were only some boys at 
piay there on the white, dusty ground. 
Over the way some balconies were shrink- 
ing away into the strip of shade which 
just swept down the faces of the houses 
there. Some English girls stood out — 
who but English would stand bareheaded, 
even in the shadow, of a May noon? 

They were looking down, and they saw 
the boys at play, and they saw the two 
gaily painted stands, under which there 
were the girls selling fresh lemons, and 
where clear water was always running 
over the marble slabs, suggesting coolness 
and refreshment, There were two young 
priests sauntering down the street of the 
Propaganda, and there were tlhe high, 
broad steps, the Spanish steps, leading up 
to the chapel where the nuns sing —or 

-are said to sing — so sweetly; there were 
big hotels, with all the green outer blinds 
shut fast, and there was the circulating 
library at the corner, with its rows of 
books and its rows of photographs show- 
ing themselves beneath the wide awning. 

There was a string of the little hackney 
carriages that are such a godsend to hard- 
working tourists; their drivers asleep in 
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them. The very dogs, shaved and pink- 
skinned, lay with their four legs all 
stretched out in the utmost incapacity of 
laziness. Sleep and dreams ruled the 
hour. 

Yet there were some people who worked 
even at midday in Rome. 

Coming down from the Pincio, three 
oblong moving whitenesses made the bit 
of dark, shady street look like one of the 
black-and-white diamond-paved floors of 
the churches. 

Three pairs of white-stockinged feet 
showed forth; a little white curly dog ran 
out into the glare of white sunlight; three 
girls followed him, carrying on their heads 
the oblong shallow baskets in which the 
laundresses of Rome send the snowy 
linen home. 

“In?” No; “on.” The clothes are 
daintily packed on the huge basket-trays, 
and are balanced on girls’ heads. 

“ Do they ever get spilt?” you ask. 

Never — never. The girls are as light 
as roes; with their brown bare hands on 
their hips, and with their limbs free and 
their heads firmly erect, how can they 
slip? They never dream of such weak- 
ness. 

“*T have been six times to the Londra 
to-day,” said one girl, Nita. “And very 
likely a load to carry back now.” 

“You are grand! The less you say 
about the washing you do the better,” re- 
torted the second, a shortish girl. “ How 
much do you rub?” 

She was a square-looking girl. Her 
elbows were square, her shoulders were 
square, her brown, swarthy face was broad 
and square — she was not pretty, neither 
did she seem to be good-tempered. 

“You are too curious,” and the third 
girl laughed merrily. She was just the 
opposite of Maria, or Mariuccia, as they 
called her; she was as lovely as the other 
was plain, she was tall and erect, with a 
graceful, free step, and her face would one 
day, when she grew older, be surely the 
grandly-featured face that one expects a 
Roman woman to have. Now she was 
only a young girl, and her face was deli- 
cate in outline, the glad lips were apart 
and gay, and her dark eyes laughed. 
“ Yes, that is it,” she repeated; “ you are 
too curious. The mother and I we send 
the clothes home white, and we iron them 
well; we make all the pretty embroidery 
and the lace look nice —never you mind 
the rubbing.” 

“Just like you! All for show!” said 
Mariuccia crossly. ‘“ Get out of my way, 
you stupid dog!” and one foot went out 














with a jerk towards the white gambolling 
dog. 
* You would kick my Lili!” cried Vir- 
ginia. “I hate you—I hate you!” and 
with one long, swift step she put her tall 
strong self between the girl and the little 
dog. An Italian is quick and fiery. Vir- 
ginia could laugh — nay, she was far more 
ready to laugh than to scold, but her 
tongue was sharp too, and could sting. 
“ Lili is an angel!” she hurried on; “but 
I can make her bite you, so take care!” 

“Can you? I don’t believe it. Lili is 
just the same meek incapable as her mas- 
ter — yes, don’t you think I know who 
gave her to you!” 

“You——” 

“Tonio Bucci gave her ——” began 
the first girl, Nita. 

“As if I did not know, the foolish 
man! Truly he is as soft as the milk he 
sells.” 

“The milk is sour for thee —eh, Ma- 
riuccia?” and Nita nudged the girl’s arm. 
“T wouldn’t show I was angry.” 

There is some good advice that stings 
one more sharply than a taunt, and of this 
sort was this counsel of Nita’s. 

“Angry? I’m not angry. I’m thankful 
to any one who’ll take such an insipidity 
out of my way.” 

But Mariuccia’s face flushed red, and 
seeing the unlucky Lili come before her 
just at this moment, the ready foot struck 
out again with the undisguised intent of 
administering a kick. 

This time the aim was sure, and Lili 
with a squeal darted sideways with her 
bushy white tail between her legs. 

Nita was a step in the rear, Virginia 
had sailed majestically ahead and aloof 
from the others — was she not too proud 
to condescend to listen to such rude 
speeches as Mariuccia had been making ? 

So they were moving leisurely across 
the piazza when Lili got her kick. Now 
in the first agony of bodily pain the most 
patient ignores the difference between 
friend and foe — Lili ran from Mariuccia, 
but it was to dash full tilt against her mis- 
tress’s feet. 

It was all done in a second. 

The frightened dash — the entangle- 
ment of feet and of dog —the flutter and 
splutter of Lili’s soft body and furry, 
whisking tail, a sharp, short bark, and 
alas! the basket on Virginia’s head was 
down, and all the dainty folded linen was 
flying over the dusty, sun-scorched pave- 
ment! Fair embroideries and gossamer 
laces, all so clear, and white, and fresh, 
were spoiled. Spoiled irrevocably! How 
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could they be saved from the griminess of 
the fine dust ? 

“ Lucky it’s you and not me!” sneered 
Mariuccia. “I shouldn’t dare to take 
such things to the hotel. They’ll do for 
your signore; for people in the Jenxsione 
it is not so bad.” 

“You think so?” retorted Virginia. 
“What do youknow? My signore need 
have better treatment than your always 
moving strangers. Have I not had them 
all the winter? Nay, for two winters? 
And are they not good to us? Ahimé! 
Ahimé!” she threw her arms aloft, and 
then with her sharp cry she let them fall, 
and swing on each side of her. “ Do they 
not start this very night on the long jour- 
ney to their home? What can I do? 
Santa Maria! would I not rather spoil all 
the clothes for all the week than those of 
my dear signore?” 

“ Bah! there's no harm done if they go 
away to-night. You can’t lose trade, any 
way.” 

Virginia, crying and kneeling amidst 
her ruins, took no heed. 

“ That’s your honesty!” shouted Nita 
with disgust. “One sees now why you 
never get beyond hotel-work. People 
would not send to you twice. Go! Leave 
me and Virginia!” She turned her back 
on Mariuccia, and carefully set her own 
basket in safety. “Pickthemup. There, 
shake them a bit!” 

“It is no use! it is no use!” wailed 
Virginia. “ And on the day of all others 
when I would have them lovely. Ah, 
they were beautiful when the mother and 
I finished them!” 

“ They are not so bad.” 

* Don’t you speak —there!” and she 
held up a garment whose lace was deco- 
rated with irregular streaks and patches 
of yellow dirt. Ina second it was thrown 
on the top of the pile Nita had deftly set 
back in order. “ Will I stand ashamed 
before my signore, and take such things 
tothem? No, never. I shall take them 
all home again and wash them afresh.” 

“You? This afternoon?” and Nita 
stood apart, looking amazed. 

“It must be. I will tell Tonio after- 
wards ; he will understand.” 

Nita nodded her head quickly. 

“Probably,” she said with meaning. 
“ You remember Mariuccia will be there, 
too. She will make him understand with 
a vengeance.” 

“Do I fear Mariuccia?” proudly said 
Virginia. 

The English girls on their balcony’ saw 
the accident, but their minds were full of 
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other thoughts; they did not notice that 
the unlucky girl was Virginia, a protégde 
of theirs, and as to thinking of the safety 
of the clothes, they were full of the excite- 
ment of going home after a winter in 
Rome. Fora second they had turned to 
speak to some one within the room, and 
when their eyes again fell on the piazza it 
was to see two Italian friends of theirs 
crossing from the shadowy opposite street 
towards their own house. 


The May evening was falling cool and 
soft. All the world had been out. What 
streams of people were driving along the 
Corso and round the Pincio! How the 
gay band tossed its fanfaronade of operatic 
airs and its voluptuous waltzes on the 
brilliant air; how the brightly dressed 
nurses, with their grand muslin aprons 
and streamers, sauntered about with the 
white babies; how pleasantly and gra- 
ciously did the queen bow and smile as 
she made her daily visit to her loyal peo- 

le! 

The two Nelson girls and their mother 
were strolling about, too. Their Italian 
friends were with them, and one can easily 
imagine the sort of talk that would every 
now and again come up; the English 
people were going away, and the friends 
would not see them for six months. Nay, 
who knew? Perhaps one girl would not 
come to Rome the next winter. 

This one wasa wild girl; she said things 
as they came into her head. She was de- 
claring, with a little flourish of her hand: 
“Ts there any place I love as I| love 
Rome? Should I not die if I were to 
dream that never again should I set my 
devoted eyes upon it?” 

“Signorina, you jest. 
that before next winter 

“IT shall be Mrs. Brown? Yes. That 
supposition may certainly have become a 
fact; still you may imagine the aforesaid 
Mrs. Brown weeping her eyes out when 
her family pack the family trunks next 
October for Rome!” 

“ Gwen, there ‘goes Virginia, and we 
shall miss her.” 

“ Where — how?” and Gwen turned to 
right and left. 

“ Behind you now — half-way down the 
road.” 

“What is she doing up here?” 

* Don’t know. There is some merry- 
making going on down below, beyond the 
Borghese Gardens. I caught my lady 
looking that way 4 

“T shall simply go home. 
Para — no, I want no escort. 


Is it not true 
” 








No, Signor 
Il am bent 
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on domestic duties, and you would only be 
in the way.” 

She went off, and she overtook Vir- 
ginia, and she heard the story of the mis- 
fortune that morning. 

“But how could you do all that work 
again this afternoon? Was not your 
brother Tito to be married this morning ? 
Were you not to have a beautiful festa 
this afternoon?” So said Gwen, in her 
headlong fashion. 

“Itis true, signorina. But could I be- 
have so badly to you and to the signora? 
No.’ 

“Well! don’t be wretched over it now. 
Get back quickly.” 

With a few more words the two girls 
parted. They understood many little 
things of each other’s lives, from the sim- 
ple fact that each one had a little love- 
story lying behind the common ways and 
works of every day. 

Alas, and alas! It was a black day for 
Virginia; she never divined how the thing 
was done, it was done and past remedy. 
Of course the hard, cruel fate did not 
swoop down upon her all at once, but she 
noted that day as the day when Tonio 
Bucci fell away from her. 

She had no redress. What do we say? 
She never sought for redress. A Roman 
girl is proud, she would never sue for 
love, she would hold her head erect and 
look down stoically and in silence upon 
the faithless lover, whose steps went daily 
farther and farther from her. She and 
her mother lived alone, they came in time 
tto hold themselves apart from the other 
women. 

And who was Virginia’s rival ? 

Mariuccia, who pretended once that she 
despised Antonio! 

Nita, Virginia’s friend, flicked her 
thumbs at Mariuccia, and cried: “ Bah! 
That Mariuccia loves, or does not love, 
as the humor comes. Bucci will have his 
master’s shop soon. If Bucci had not 
gold he might whistle for Mariuccia.” 

* Serve him right if a richer man crosses 
his path,” dryly put in a woman who heard 
her. 

“That is your way. It is not mine,” 
said Nita. “I have promised a candle to 
the Santissima Madre if she get them 
vell married before Corpus Domini.” 

“You! ‘That is your friendship — eh? 
You’d reward a poltroon, a base fellow?” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Mariuccia a reward? 
That is good,” and Nita laughed again. 

Some two or three weeks after this, the 
whole of Romé seemed flocking into St. 
Peter’s. It was the great festival of Cor- 
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pus Domini, and the grand procession 
came filing in through the mighty col- 
umns, and in at the vast door. Incense 
perfumed the warm air; hundreds of 
priests gravely walked along carrying 
the treasures. Scarlet-robed cardinals offi- 
ciated; mitred dignitaries, in vestments 
of gorgeous silver tissues, chanted and 
genuflected before the high altar; strings 
of blue and of green and of scarlet coated 
young seminarists from the various col- 
leges made lines of clear color in the 
dense crowd, which by itself was just a 
moving mass of radiant color. 

On the edge of the crowd was a group 
—a marriage group all in festa dress. 
What voluminous skirts, what gold ear- 
rings, what lace kerchiefs! The bride 
was short and square; she pulled at her 
newly made husband’s sleeve, so that she 
might see over the heads of the people. 
Of course he helped her, but methinks he 
remembered a tall girl, whose bearing was 
proud and stately, and whom any man — 
yes, any man — would have felt it a glory 
to call his wife. That girl would have 
seen well by his side, without giving him 
that irritating pull. Tonio “Bucci, of 
course, was this newly made husband. 

The summer burnt itself out, and au- 
tumn went too—the sickly, pestiferous 
Roman autumn, which brings the heavy 
fever air from the Campagna, and which 
feeds the dreaded enemy by the damps 
and the rains of the falling year. 

hat time went, and ‘real winter, the 
winter which makes Rome full of foreign 
visitors, had come. Many amongst these 
were people who came every year, people 
from colder lands of the north, who see 
that life is better worth living under the 
genial Italian sun. 

Gwen did not come, but her mother and 
sister did. A few weeks passed, and then 
Gwen herself was in Rome again. She 
was now’a glad young wife, and she and 
her husband having been far afield into 
Eastern lands for their long honeymoon, 
were taking a glimpse of Rome on their 
way back to England. 

She had to ask after five hundred peo- 
ple, to use a comfortable exaggeration, 
but in the interests of our story. we will 
make no mention of the four hundred and 
ninety-nine, and just pick out one of ber 
old friends, Virginia Caldi. 

“ Not married!” cried Gwen. “ What 
went wrong?” 

She heard the story. 

“] know that Mariuccia. I saw her 
more than once with Virginia. The man 
must have been conjured out of himself.” 





“You let Virginia infect you with her 
own mad admiration of him,” answered 
May, Gwen’s sister. 

“Not atallso. I sawfor myself. Did 
I not see him often enough out at the 
Caldis’ cottage? He repents it by this 
time.” 

“T don’t know about repentance. He 
may have repented, but now there is no 
knowing what he feels. He isa free man. 
Mariuccia is dead,” 

“ Mariuccia dead!” 

May nodded her head. 

“She was self-willed —‘as self-willed 
as an English girl,’ 1 was told, and she 
went out in the wet and cold; she died of 
fever. Yes, that was it. And now —” 
The girl was silent a moment. 

“ Well— now?” echoed Gwen. 

“ Now Bucci is tearing his hair — that 
is an elegant metaphor, of course, as you 
know his head just owns a stubble and no 
more — well, tearing his hair at the feet of 
Virginia.” 

“Then it will be all right; she always 
did love him.” 

“1 know nothing about that, I leave all 
that to you. She’ll have nothing to say 
to him, anyhow. Old Madame Caldi 
exists in a flood of tears, for Virginia de- 
clares she will go and serve the nuns at 
St. Trinita dei Monti. She'll be a nun 
herself if she can.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ True, nevertheless.” 

Wherewith Gwen resolved upon becom- 
ing a matchmaker, as it has been said 
that all good women are, and she carried 
her husband off for a walk. The walk 
took them out a long way beyond the 
Porta del Popolo, and, in fact, only ended 
at Virginia’s cottage. 

This is what came of that visit. 

Only a week after, Gwen and her hus- 
band had to leave Rome, and on the morn- 
ing of the day they left, Virginia, as of 
old, brought her basket-load of daintily 
got-up linen home. 

“You do not look like a nun,” began 
Gwen half teasingly. 

“Oh, signora, that is not a thing to 
laugh at. No, not at all.” The girl lifted 
her tall figure with that simple “pride of 
hers which had still such a grand dignity 
init. “ No, no; and, signora,’ ’ she seized 
Gwen’s hands in her own with all the fiery 
earnestness of an Italian, “if you had 
not come to me, I should be there now. 
Yes, this would have been the day when I 
should have left the mother, and Tonio, 
and all.” 

“ But if your vocation is there — there 
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with the nuns,” Gwen’s eyes tried to 
look grave. ‘Suppose one day you find 
you would rather be singing with the good 
sisters than cooking Tonio’s soup? ” 
“Signora! Is that possible ?” and Vir- 
ginia dropping her friend’s hands clasped 
herown. “Shall I ever think that? — 1?” 





From Forestry. 
WELBECK ABBEY. 


WELBECK ABBEY, the seat of the Duke 
of Portland, is the chef d’@uvre of human 
eccentricity, a palace as labyrinthine as 
Mount Ida, a gorgeous specimen of per- 
verted ingenuity as perplexing as it is 
astonishing. Originally it was a monas- 
tery for monks of the Pramonstratensian 
Order, and, like all structures devoted to 
the “mortification of the flesh,” it is situ- 
ated in a goodly vale surrounded by a 
thickly wooded barrier, with every forest 
luxury obtainable at a moment’s notice. 
As a work of architectural art little need 
be said; but the proportions are ample, 
and what it lacks in external grace is 
compensated for by internal comfort. 
The great work of reconstructing Wel- 
beck was undertaken by the “ Invisible 
Prince,” as the late Duke of Portland was 
called, and was far from complete at the 
time of the eccentric nobleman’s death. 
For years he spent his princely income, 
amounting from land alone to upwards of 
£175,000 per annum, in the reconstruc- 
tion of the Abbey, and enough of the work 
was finished at his death to make the 


;park under which it passes. 
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| occasional glances they gave at the ducal 
residence disturbed that feeling of seclu- 


| sion which the owner desired, and conse- 
quently ingenuity was taxed, and cost 
disregarded, in the attempt to make the 
mile-and-a-half footpath across the park 
as joyless as possible. Following a strange 
inclination for subterranean construction, 
the late duke hit upon the expedient of 
making a tunnel across the park, so that 
his army of workmen could pass to and 
fro without disturbing the serene repose 
which he longed for; and in the famous 
Welbeck tunnel he created — what Mr. 
Gladstone has endorsed—one of the 
wonders of the world. The structure is 
as wonderful as it is gigantic. During 
the day it is lighted by enormous plate- 
glass bull’s-eyes, superseded at night by 
hundreds of gas jets. The floor is excel- 
lently asphalted, and the tunnel is high 
enough and wide enough for carriages to 
pass along. It was on this subterranean 
roadway that the Prince of Wales was 
conveyed when he honored the present 
Duke of Portland with a visit at the latter 
end of the year 1881. Nothing more ef- 
fectual could have been designed for the 
object the eccentric nobleman had in view. 
Stepping into the tunnel during the hot 
days of summer the traveller feels as if 
he had walked into an icehouse, and 
the whole length of its interior can be 
traversed without catching the slightest 
glimpse of the Abbey, or the beautiful 
Walking 
through the park the pedestrian can trace 
the tunnel by means of the skylights re- 





ferred to, as it passes under clumps of 


house one of the most extraordinary build-| trees and groves of rhododendrons; and 


ings in the world. 
beck was like a ‘sealed book,” 
fortunate visitor who had penetrated the 


Five years ago Wel- 





| the same idea of burrowing is carried out 
and the | in the well-appointed lodges scattered 


over the huge domain. Under and about 


mysterious region felt as elated as if he| the Abbey, however, the duke displayed 
had discovered the north-west passage, |the most brilliant capacity for subterra- 


and did not fail to retail his experiences 
on every favorable occasion. Shut up in 


| nean construction. 
| and underground apartments attached to 


The private tunnels 


his favcrite library the invisible duke pur- | the Abbey: are indescribable specimens of 


sued his daily avocation of planning and | 
plotting — planning for the construction 
of some ingenious marvel, or plotting to 
keep his magnificent mansion more coin- 
pletely secluded from the eyes of the vul- | 
gar world. At that time upwards of one | 


costly thought and princely effort, and 
ae the most astonishing indication of 
the eccentricity which marked the career 
‘of the late Duke of Portland. In these 
labyrinths the noble owner could pass 
from one building to another in all sorts 








thousand artificers were employed on the | of weather, and appear at any moment at 
estate; so that to keep the Abbey from |a required spot without giving warning of 
the rude gaze of even his own workmen | his approach. The perfectly constructed 


required a stretch of genius which in its passages lead to an underground suite 
accomplishment has never been surpassed. of rooms of extraordinary magnificence. 
Across the park the workmen were in the Upwards of £20,000 to £30,000 W were spent 
habit of passing to their homes at Cress-|in draining and preparing the ground for 
well, 


Whitwell, and Worksop, and the | this palace of Aladdin, and the work was 














carried out with a total disregard of the 
cost. A subterranean ballroom, one hun- 
dred and sixty-six feet long, forms part of 
the number, and for festive delight it 
would be difficult to imagine a more per- 
fect apartment. The walls are hung with 
mirrors of great value, with beautifully 
adorned alcoves wherein the “ whirlers ” 
can retire and seek seclusion from the 
arena of gaiety. The decoration is artis- 
tically pleasing, and the visitors can roam 
about from one underground conservatory 
to another, or be “lifted” without effort 
to the upper air. The doors are of enor- 
mous weight and size, and, like the fa- 
mous Chatsworth “garden gate,” are so 
perfectly hung that they respond to the 
lightest touch, and close with a precision 
accurate and astonishing. 

Through these subterranean apartments 
the visitor can roam until wonderment be- 
comes entirely satiated; passing through 
a magnificent library into a spacious bil- 
liard chamber, with reception rooms and 
writing-rooms in proximity to these superb 
salons of delight. In every detail the 
most refined taste has been displayed, and 
the furniture compares favorably with the 
elegance of the decorations. 


the underground palace being warmed 
without visible flame or annoying draught. 


Passing along one of the underground | 


passages which honeycomb the founda- 
tions of the Abbey, the visitor reaches 
‘the handsome structure which is generally 


known as the Duke of Newcastle’s riding- | 


school. The only daughter of this noble- 
man was given in marriage to the second 
Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, whose only 
daughter married the second Duke of 
Portland, and brought the Welbeck es- 
tates to the already opulent Bentincks. 
The riding-school with which the Caven- 
dish Duke of Newcastle was associated 
was not constructed on strict lines of 
architectural beauty, and was afterwards 
converted into a picture-gallery one hun- 
dred and eighty-two feet long and well 
proportioned. The four great glass chan- 
deliers in this vast apartment, each weigh- 
ing a ton, are perhaps the most noteworthy 
features, and it was in this awe-striking 
room that the last Duke of Portland piled 
his magnificent collection of paintings, the 
works of the most celebrated masters of 
the Flemish and Italian schools, against 
the wainscoting, to mildew and rot in 
their undignified oblivion. Beneath the 
oaken floor immense wine cellars were 
constructed with cast-iron bins, and sub- 
terranean passages to connect the cellars 





The ab-| 
sence of fireplaces is a noticeable feature, | 
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with the principal rooms, and an under- 
ground railway to complete the display of 
ingenuity and eccentricity which every: 
where abounds. Another underground 
excursion through one of the most “ invit- 
ing” tunnels, if such dark passages can 
be so termed, ends at the new riding- 
school, built by the “invisible nobleman” 
to supersede the one just described. Ex- 
ternally the edifice presents the appear- 
ance of a gigantic public hall, and is of 
massive and portentous aspect. Un- 
doubtedly the building is the finest riding- 
school in the world, and an internal view 
is absolutely startling. A perfect forest 
of columns serves to support the finely 
arched roof, and the bewildered spectator 
would immediately come to the conclusion 
that he had been suddenly transported 
into a large railway station, !f it were not 
for the artistic features which prevail 
throughout the interior. The roof is of 
glass and highly ornamented iron, with 
cornices beautifully decorated with foliage 
and fantastic groups of birds and beasts. 
The school is three hundred and seventy- 
nine feet in length by one hundred and 
six feet in width, and fifty feet in height, 
so that some idea may be gained of its 
enormous capacity; and some fifty horses 
can easily be exercised within its area, 
Upwards of eight thousand gas jets are 
empioyed to illuminate the building, and 
when so illuminated a sight is presented 
which is truly marvellous. A little further 
on are the stables, coach-houses, etc., and 
the covered “gallop” of one thousand 
feet long — another of the wonders of 
Welbeck. Around these buildings are 
picturesque dwellings, forming a little 
village, and chiefly occupied by stablemen 
and others. The houses are models of 
elegance and comfort, and as much care 
has been bestowed in their construction 
as in any of the marvels which are every- 
where present in the vast domain. Not 
less remarkable are the extensive kennels, 
the cow-yards, cow-houses, and dairies, 
while the gardens of Welbeck, stretching 
down to the edge of the lake, with a peach- 
wall a thousand feet long, and an avenue 
of fruit trees of similar length, are fea- 
tures which no visitor would care to pass 
unnoticed. Since the death of the ec- 
centric nobleman, which took place a few 
years ago, to whose ingenuity and skill 
these marvellous achievements are mainly 
due, and the advent of the present Duke 
of Portland, a young man now about 
twenty-five years of age, and at the time 
of succeeding to the inheritance holding 
an important commission in the army, the 
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palace of Welbeck has not been so effec- 
tually obscured from the eyes of the pub- | 
Nc. With a generosity which has earned | 
its reward the young duke threw open the 

barred gates, and allowed the public to 

inspect a domain which for years had 

been invisible. The princes of the blood 

royal, and the scions of noble houses, who 

had stood at the gate like the peri at the 

gate of Paradise, claiming impossible ad- 

mission, were quickly invited to inspect 

the wonders of the place, and many 

availed themselves of the noble owner’s 

proffered hospitality. The reception ac- 

corded to the Prince of Wales when he 

visited the Abbey was brilliant and impos- 

ing, and the Welbeck welkin rang with 

shouts of festivity such as had not been ex- 

perienced for years before. The fine park 

was thrown open, and the public walked 

at will through the beautiful grounds, en- 

tering the hitherto sacred place with a 

wondering ana astonished gaze. 


From The Athenzum. 
LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 


THE following letters of Charles Lamb 
are printed by the courtesy of a corre- 
spondent : — 


DEAR SirR,—Some draughts and boluses 
have been brought here which we conjecture 
were meant for the young Lady whom you saw 
this morning, tho’ they are labelled for 

Miss Isola Lamb. 
No such person is known on the Chase side, 
and she is fearful of taking medicines, which 
may have been made up for another patient. 
She begs me to say that she was born an J/so/a 
and christen’d Emma. Moreover that she is 
Italian by birth, and that her ancestors were 
from Isola Bella (Fair Island) in the Kingdom 
of Naples. She has never changed her name, 
and rather mournfully adds that she has no 
prospect at present of doing so, She is lit- 
erally I. SOLA, or single, at present. There- 
fore she begs that the obnoxious monosyllable 
may be omitted on future phials, an innocent 
syllable enough you'll say, but she has no ciaim 
toit. It isthe bitterest pill of the seven you 
have sent her. When a Lady loses her good 
name, What is to become of her? Well, she 
must swallow it as well as she can, but begs 
the dose may not be repeated. 
Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES LAMB (not Isola). 


DEAR Sir, — It is an observation of a wise 
man, that “ moderation is best in all things.” 





HARLES LAMB. 


why does not wine choke us? could Nature 
have made that sloping lane, not to facilitate 
the down-going? She does nothing in vain, 
You know that better than I. You know how 
eften she has helped you at a dead lift, and 
how much better entitled she is to a fee than 
yourself sometimes, when you carry off the 
credit. Still there is something due to man- 
ners and customs, and I should apologize to 
you and Mrs. Asbury for being absolutely car- 
ried home upon a man’s shoulders thro’ Silver 
Street, up Parsons Lane, by the Chapels 
(which might have taught me better) and then 
to be deposited like a dead log at Gaffer 
Westwood’s, who, it seems, does not “insure ” 
against intoxication, Not that the mode of 
conveyance is objectionable. On the contrary, 
it is more easy than a one-horse chaise. Ariel, 
in “The Tempest,” says : — 
On a Bat’s back do I fly 
After sunset merrily. 

Now I take it, that Ariel must sometimes have 
stayed out late of nights. Indeed he pretends 
that “‘ where the bee sucks, there lurks he” — 
as much as to say that his suction is as inno- 
cent as that little innocent (but damnably 
stinging when he is provok’d) winged creature. 
But I take it, Ariel was fond of metheglin of 
which the Bees are notorious Brewers. But 
then you will say, what a shocking sight to 
see a middle-aged-gentleman-and-a-half riding 
upon a Gentleman’s back up Parsons Lane at 
midnight. Exactly the time for that sort of 
conveyance when nobody can see him, nobody 
but Heaven and his own conscience; now 
Heaven makes fools, and don’t expect much 
from her own creation ; and as for conscience, 
She and I have long since come to a com- 
promise. I have given up false modesty, and 
she allows me to abate a little of the true... . 
By the way is magnesia good on these occa- 
sions? 3 iil, pol. med. sum. ante. noct. in rub, 
can. Iam no licentiate, but know enough of 
simples to beg you to send me a draught after 
this model. But still you'll say (or the men 
and maids at your house will say) that it is not 
a seemly sight for an old gentleman to go 
home a pick-a-back. Well, maybe it is not, 
But I have never studied grace. I take it to 
be a mere superficial accomplishment. I re- 
gard more the internal acquisitions, The 
great object after supper is to get home, and 
whether that is obtained in a horizontal pos- 
ture, or perpendicular (as foolish men and 
apes affect for dignity) I think is little to the 
purpose. The end is always greater than the 
means. -Here I am, able to compose a sensible 
rational apology, and what signifies how I got 
here? J have just sense enough to remember 
I was very happy last night, and to thank 
our kind host and hostess, and that’s sense 
enough, I hope. N.B. what is good for a 
desperate headache? why, Patience, and a 
determination not to mind being miserable all 





I cannot agree with him “tin liquor.” There 


is a smoothness and oiliness in wine that makes 
it go down by a natural channel, which I am 
positive was made for that descending. Else, 





day long. And that I have made my mind up 
| to. wo Yours truly, 


| C. LAMB. 
| (Addressed) J. V. Asbury, Esq. 











